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Thirty years of 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


Wane jazz fashions have come and gone, WHILE the 
battle of old and new has been bitterly fought, WHILE 
the golden age of jazz appears even more gilded by the 
aura of thirty passing years... 

the DUKE, who first recorded in 1926, goes on 
composing, arranging, playing great jazz, and leading 
an orchestra which, though it has few of the earlier 
musicians, has retained and continually enhanced the” 
unique ELLINGTON style... 

thousands of compositions have come from his pen, 
hundreds of his records have been issued, and some 
of both are to be ranked for ever amongst the great- 
on this magnificently recorded disc we go back through 
some of the highlights of this career, from East St. Louis 
toodle-oo to the very latest ELLINGTON creations. 
The original arrangements still stand and, on the solid 
foundation of tried and trusted musicians like Harry 
Carney, Johnny Hodges and Ray Nance, the 
ELLINGTON band swings to yet another triumph 
of jazz recording... 

this magnificent collection combines nostalgia, novelty 
and great musicianship on a record that is not only a 
milestone in the ELLINGTON career but also in the 
history of jazz... 


Historically speaking—The Duke 
one London Jazz Series 12-inch LP record 
LTZ-N 15029 


DUKE ELLINGTON (piano), caT ANDERSON, CLARK 
TERRY, WILLIE COOK (trumpets), RAY NANCE (trumpet 
& violin), BRITT WOODMAN, JOHN SANDERS, QUENTIN 
JACKSON (trombones), JOHNNY HODGES (alto), RUSSELL 
PROCOPE (alto & clarinet), PAUL GONSALVEs (tenor), 
JIMMY HAMILTON (tenor & clarinet), HARRY CARNEY 
(baritone & bass clarinet), jimmy WOODE (bass), SAM 
WOODYARD (drums) 


Recorded Chicago, February 7th-8th, 1956 


East St, Louis toodle-oo; Creole love call; 
Stompy Jones; The jeep is jumpin’; Jack the 
Bear; In a mellow tone; Ko-ko; Midriff; Stomp, 
look and listen; Unbooted character; Lonesome 
lullaby; Upper Manhattan medical group 


LONDOX, 


RECORDS 


JAZZ SERIES 
LONDON RECORDS, division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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The impressive Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris’s equivalent to London’s Festival 
Hall, proved an ideal launching place 
for the Basie Band. The audience was, 
by Gallic standards, unexpectedly atten- 
tive and appreciative of the welter of 
sound which flowed over them, and, at 
least at the concert which | attended, 
Bill Basie played to a near capacity 
audience, despite the fact that the con- 
cert was billed for the unbelievably in- 
convenient hour of 5.45 p.m., and 
inevitably did not start till past six 
o'clock! 


DYNAMIC 


I had expected a good blast of sound 
from the band which is rated top 
amongst big bands in America, and I 
was not deceived. To say that the band 
is dynamic is really an understatement, 
although I have failed to find another 
adjective which better expresses this 
thought. His is the great swinging 
sound, carefully controlled and_ bril- 
liantly executed; most of it gets through 
on his records, but I was struck by the 
immense depth and volume of the brass 
section, which must perforce be toned 
down by the balance engineer in the re- 
cording studio. I suppose a similar im- 
pression must have been left on those 
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who were fortunate enough to hear Duke 
Ellington’s band during their famous 
concert tour in England in 1932, 
although the scoring and technique for 
brass has changed a great deal since 
those days. 

The reed section, with clarinet notably 
absent, had fine balance and precision. 
This surprised me, for there are at least 
three highly individual soloists amongst 
their ranks, and reed men are often 
prone to achieve their individuality by 
change of timbre or vibrate, thus making 
an ill-assorted combination for ensemble 
purposes. 


THE FOUNDATION STONE 


The rhythm section, the unshakable 
foundation stone of the best big band in 
the world, needs no introduction from 
me. Most remarkable of their numerous 
feats was the effortless way in which a 
couple of stray chords from the leader 
would send them flying into a fast 4 or 8 
bar introduction — none of the old- 
fashioned foot tapping, or hand-waving. 
Their beat was impeccable throughout 
the concert, and I cannot refrain from 
passing comment on the way in which 
they seemed to be able to influence the 
actual balance of the reed and brass 
sections in some mysterious way. It 
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could, of course, have been the fact that 
Bill Basie happened to be seated at the 
piano in that unique section, but I prefer 
to imagine that it is some more mystic 
transference of ideas, which must surely 
exist in such an exceptional group as 
this. 
FOSTER AND NEWMAN 
Of the soloists, Frank Foster and Joe 
Newman stcod out ahead of the rest, 
and justified all the nice things that have 
been said about them in recent years. 
They are somehow complementary to one 
another in the band — both very 
advanced in idiom but conservative in 
tone to the complete exclusion of those 
hideous noises one often hears in so- 
called modern jazz. Frank Wess proved 
himself a great favourite with the crowd 
by playing what sounded to me a fan- 
tastically difficult flute solo called “Flute 
Juice”, which swung all the way. I had 
never heard this sort of performance 
before, and may, under editorial pres- 
sure, be rushing myself into foolish 
raptures about a “new” sound which 
proves to be no more than a short-lived 
stunt. I’m fairly confident that this is 
not the case, and that those who have 
the ability and courage to “swing” the 
flute may find themselves more in the 
continued on page 3 





RELEASES 


TRIBUTE TO BROWNIE 

A Selection of the Late Clifford Brown’s Greatest Recordings 

The song of Delilah: You’re Not The Kind: Willow Weep For Me: 
Parisian Thoroughfare: Daahoud: Don’t Explain: 

Joy Spring: Portrait of Jenny: Jordu, 

with Sarah Vaughan, Helen Merrill, Max Roach, etc. 

Emarcy EJL 1250 (12” L.P.) 

for the second successful month 

Clifford Brown — jam session 

Maynard Ferguson, Clark Terry, trumpets; 

Harold Land, tenor saz; Herb Geller, alto sar; Richie Powell, 
Junior Mance, piano; Keter Betts, George Morrow, bass; 
Max Roach, drums; Dinah Washington, vocal. 

What Is This Thing Called Love: Darn That Dream: Move: 

My Funny Valentine: Don’t Worry ‘bout Me: Bess you is My Woman 
Now: It Might As Well Be Spring. 

Emarcy EJL 103 (12” L.P.) 


GEORGIE AULD AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Georgie Auld In The Land of Hi Fi 

In The Land of Hi Fi: For You: 

Until The Real Thing Comes Along: 

Ti-Pi-Tin: Sunday Kind Of Love: 

I May Be Wrong: Swingin’ In The Moore Park: 
If I Loved You: Dinah: They Can't Take 

That Away From Me: My Blue Heaven: Love is 
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Emarcy EJL 1251 (12” L.P.) 


VIC DICKENSON SEPTET 

Edmond Hall, clarinet: Ruby Braff, trumpet; 

Vie Dickenson, trombone: Steve Jordan, guitar; Walter Page, bass; 
Sir Charles Thompson, piano: Les Erskine, drums. 

Sir Charles At Home: Keeping Out Of Mischief Now. 

Vanguard EPP 1400 (7” E.P.) 


SARAH VAUGHAN 

Sarah Swings Out 

Featuring: Julian ‘** Cannonball” Adderly, alto sar; 
Roy Haynes, drums: Jimmy Jones, piano ; 

Joe Benjamin. bass. 

Sometimes I’m Happy: Cherokee: 

Don’t Be On The Outside: How High The Moon. 
Emarcy ERE 1550 (7” E.P.) 
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THAD JONES 





limelight than they expect. It has but 
one draw-back; its tone and volume are 
quite out of balance with the rest of' the 
conventional swing band instrumentation. 
Thad Jones, blowing mightily in “How 
High The Moon”, showed tone and taste 
which may one day put him on a par 
with Joe Newman. Benny Powell 
reached for the sky in an unidentified 
fast swinging piece, and sounded to me 
the most modern of all the Basie soloists. 

I developed, during the course of the 
concert, quite a firm preference for 
Henry Coker’s trombone playing, having 
never rated him as a soloist until then. 





FRANK WESS AND FRANK FOSTER 





































His free flowing style in “Loverman” was 
quite a highspot for me. 

Eddie Jones soloed briefly and effec- 
tively on one or two spots with Bill 
Basie, and drummer Sonny Payne had 
a typical lengthy bash whilst the rest of 
the band went out for a smoke. Apart 
from this excursion, in which his cymbal 
work was potent, he proved himself 
more than capable of holding the band 
in their louder passages. My impression 
is that he has not recorded with the band 
except in the recent “Joe Williams 


Sings” release on Columbia, his place 
being more normally taken by Gus 
Johnson. 


“THE BOOK” 


No review of a Basie concert would 
be complete without mention of those 
who contributed to “the book”; it would 
be apparent to anyone but a novice that, 
although not a note of music was seen 
on the stage throughout the show, every 
member was the subject of a very care- 
fully written and rehearsed arrangement. 
Of those which were readily identifiable 
the greater part were arranged by Frank 
Foster (“Shiny Stockings”, “Eventide”, 
etc.). | confess to a feeling that Hefti is 
inclined to over-score the brass, making 
for rather top-heavy sounds. Foster 
seems to have an equally good sense of 
dynamics, and enjoys part-section scor- 
ing, which is most effective in certain 
types of number. Other score contribu- 
tors are Ernie Wilkins, Frank Wess, and 
Johnny Mandel. 


JOE WILLIAMS 


In the second part of the programme 
Joe Williams joined the band in a short 
group of songs with full band accom- 
paniment. After his exciting recorded 
performance I hoped to hear something 
much better than I did. He was 
obviously nervous, and trying to get the 
measure of his audience and of the hall. 
At least a portion of the audience ex- 
pected him to give out with “Rock ‘n 
Roll” pieces, and they were quite dis- 
gruntled when they were rationed to just 
one such tune. On this showing Joe 
Williams has a long way to go before 
he will replace Jimmy Rushing in front 
of this group. 

At present his blues are his strong 
point, and I hope he won't forsake them 
for more commercial ideals. This 
Georgia-born, Chicago-bred singer has 
great tradition to uphold with Bill Basie, 
and will have to put on a rather better 
show before he convinces me. My 
friends who attended later concerts tell 
me that he was great, so I must defer 
further criticism until another hearing. 
TO SUM UP 

However one takes one’s jazz, this 
Basie jazz is a terrific experience. I have 
never before heard in the flesh a big 
band with such precision and swinging 
attack, nor with such an overall feeling 
of relaxation. None of the tension and 
trickery which I felt in Kenton’s per- 
formances was evident — in its place 
were some of the best arrangements it 
has been my privilege to hear, backed 
by the performance of a band which is, 
from the start, steeped in jazz tradition 
and feeling. Bill Basie is to be congratu- 
lated on this presentation, which justifies 
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his supremacy in the big band field of 
jazz. How happy we should all be if he 
could be allowed to strengthen this 
opinion in front of British audiences. 
The Band: Marshall Royal, Bill Graham 
(alto); Frank Foster, Frank Wess 
(tenor); Charlie Fowlkes (baritone); 
Joe Newman, Thad Jones, Reunald 


Jones, Wendell Culley (trumpets); 
Henry Coker, Bill Hughes, Benny 
Powell (trombone); Count Basie 
(piano); Freddie Green (guitar); 
Eddie Jones (bass); Sonny Payne 


(drums); Joe Williams (vocals). 





JOE NEWMAN 
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57. DISCOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS 


Looking through a pile of old 
magazines, one often discovers articles 
that had been long forgotten. This is just 
as true of old jazz magazines. In going 
over some of my old issues, I’ve re-dis- 
covered two articles that point simultan- 
eously the progress and the lack of 
discography that has been made in the 
last 16 years. 

In the July 26, 1940, issue of ‘Jazz 
Information’, collector Charles P. Rogers 
lists a number of band names whose per- 
sonnel should be investigated, as follows: 

Celestin’s Tuxedo Jazz Orchestra 

Johnny DeDroit’s Orchestra 

Barrel House Five 

Doc Cook’s Fourteen 

Syncopation 

Cookie’s Ginger Snaps 

Dixieland Jug Thumpers 

Georgia Cotton Pickers 

Harlem Harmony Kings (Para 12003) 

Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools (Vo 

15165) 

Windy Rhythm Kings 

Jimmy Blythe Washboard Band (Vo 

1180) 

Blythe’s Blue Boys (Champion) 

Jimmy Blythe’s Owls (Vocalion) 

Buddy Christian Creole Five (OK 

8311) 

Chicago Rhythm Kings (Vo 03208) 

The Hottentots (Para 12359) 

Dewey Jackson’s Peacock Orchestra 

Levee Serenaders 

The second article. along this same 
line, but much more involved, is entitled 
“A Dozen Lines of Investigation” by 
Ken Hulsizer; it originally appeared in 
the ‘Needle’ about 1944, and was reprin- 
ted in a small English magazine called 
‘Jazz Writings’. Ken lists 12 names and 
groups of similar names that he con- 
sidered merited detailed research, as 
follows: 

«Clarence Williams 

King Oliver 

Jelly Roll Morton 

Bennie Moten 

Tiny Parham 

The Louisiana Five 

Richard M. Jones 

The Washboard Rhythm Kings 

The Cobbs (Oliver. Bert, Junius, and 


Doctors of 


others) 
James Johnson (James P., J.C.. 
Jimmie James “Stump” and 
others) 


Jlabbo Smith 
Lloyd Smith 
For each name, Ken goes on to dis- 


cuss the importance of the artist in 
question, indicates the scope of his re- 
corded activities and the prospects for 
success in unravelling the discography. 

Since these articles were written, a 
great deal has been learned. Blackstone's 
‘Index to Jazz. and Delaunay’s ‘New 
Hot Discography’ have appeared; the 
Carey-McCarthy ‘Jazz Directory’ has 
been completed as far as the letter K; 
and a number of specialist publications 
have discussed many of these same per- 
sonnel problems. Several of those of the 
first list had been solved by the time the 
second list appeared. 

The status of our present knowledge 
is about as follows: 

Celestin’s Tuxedo Jazz Orchestra 
personnels are known by interviews with 
Celestin himself before his death. 

Johnny DeDroit—personnel known. 

Barrel House Five—two_ conflicting 
personnels given: as Jimmy Blythe or as 
Clarence Williams groups. Best evider 
indicates the latter is correct. 

Doc Cook groups — personnels | .ve 
been inferred from the history of the 
orchestra itself, from photographs, etc. 
I would say that in general the personnels 
given in ‘Jazz Directory’ are probably 
essentially correct, although close inves- 
tigation might disclose some errors of 
detail. 

Dixieland Jug Thumpers—-known by 
aural evidence to be a Johnny Dodds 
and Natty Dominique date with, prob- 
ably, Jimmy Blythe on piano. 

Georgia Cotton Pickers—nothing more 
known now than in 1940. 


Harlem Harmony Kings nothing 
known. 
Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools—person- 


nel is known, with perhaps some minor 
errors of detail. 

Windy Rhythm Kings-——personnel is 
known, (Jimmy and Junie Cobb group), 
but recent reissue on Riverside/London 
labels shows that some experts are not 
satisfied with this identification. 

Jimmy Blythe groups—-major soloists 
are known by aural identification, but 
details, especially of the Champions, 
remain to be satisfactorily resolved. 

Buddy Christian nothing definite 
known. 

Chicago Rhythm Kings—excrpt for 
Roy Palmer and probably Arnett Nelson, 
personnel remains unknown. 

The Hottentots—personnel unknown. 

Dewey Jackson—personnel known. 

Levee Serenades—except for Morton's 
presence, personnel largely unknown. 
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Clarence Williams — rather complete 
listings of his records have been made 
since 1944, and some progress on per- 
sonnel identification, but the surface has 
barely been scratched, as far as pub- 
lished information is concerned. 

King Oliver—pretty well covered: a 
few minor personnel details remain. 

Jelly Roll Morton—well catalogued. 
but some personnels are in error, some 
in doubt, some are disputed; a definite 
discography remains to be done. 

Bennie Moten—well catalogued, and 
the general outlines of personnel are 
charted; but much could still be learned. 

Tiny Parham—well catalogued, but 
practically nothing authentic as to per- 
sonnel is known. He remains one of the 
most elusive personalities in jazz history. 

Louisiana Five—quite well documen- 
ted; minor details may yet be cleared up. 

Richard M. Jones—personnels are 
siven in standard references. but large 
elements of doubt remain on many of 
them. 

Washboard Rhythm’ Kings well 
documented by Delaunay, but most per- 
sonnel information is result of conjec- 
ture or aural evidence and subject to 
doubt. Authentic history of this group 
is impossible to find. 

The Cobbs—-some _ personnels, of 
varying accuracy, are known; full assess- 
ment remains to be made. 

The James Johnsons—-same remarks. 

Jabbo Smith—details are much bette: 
known than in 1944, but still not abso- 
lutely complete. 

Lloyd Smith—-nothing new is known. 

In addition to the above artists, | 
would nominate the following artists 
and groups as worthy of _ intensive 
research: 

Perry Bradford 
Para, Co. etc. 

Lovie Austin. 

Choo Choo Jazzers 
group on Ajax label. 

Lem Fowler washboard groups. 

Johnny Dunn groups. 

Whoopee Makers (Ben Pollack side- 
men, recording for various New York 
small labels about 1928-30). 

As space and opportunity permit, I 
will bring up these various artists in all 
three lists from time to time in this 
column. I would be happy to hear from 
any reader with any data or comments 
on these questions; write to me at 168 
Cedar Hill Avenue, Belleville 9, N.J.. 
U.S.A. 
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From the great number of excellent 
discs which have recently been released 
over here, | would like to draw your 
attention to four outstanding LPs, all of 
which I trust will shortly be issued in 
England. 

SHORTY ROGERS 

Shorty Rogers and his Giants are fea- 
tured on Atlantic 1232 entitled, “Mar- 
tians Come Back”. It corresponds in 
sound and thought to “Martians Go 
Home”, which Shorty did on a previous 
LP, and it features the dulcet sounds of 
Jimmy  Géiuffre’s clarinet—the only 
nuovo work in jazz clarinet today. The 
Giants also have Shelly Manne, but have 
replaced pianist Pete Jolly and_ bassist 
Curtis Counce with Lou Levy and Ralph 
Pefia, respectively. A word is in order 
about-Pefa. One of the most underrated 
bassists, he is relatively unknown, yet 
his work on records warrants as much 
attention as Red Mitchell's. He is a 
sound performer with a beat, tone, and 
an impeccable technique that marks him 
as one of the giants among bassists for 
the future. 

“Lotus Bus’, is a longer version than 
the one Shorty did for Pacific Jazz, with 
Bud Shank on flute. The tune, an origi- 
nal by Rogers, has a haunting quality 
and is well suited to Giuffre’s meander- 
ings. Levy's solo suffers in comparison to 
that of Jimmy Rowles on the Pacific Jazz. 
date, being too pretentious, but on the 
up tempo “Papouche™, he demonstrates 
his brilliant technique and ability to 
swing. His solo here is in the best tradi- 
tion of “pure Bop” pianists. Giuffre plays 
a booting sax on this track and demon- 
strates a simple and rugged attack, which 
sets him off from other West Coasters, 
in that he is a “heart” player. That 1s, 
while his writing is progressive and in- 
tricate, he is very primitive in his playing. 
A “heart” player in that he is very close 
to the basic conception of jazz. This is 
possibly why he is not too highly re- 
garded as a_ soloist by other Coast 


musicians. His work on tenor, which he 


plays on “Planetarium”, is similar to his 
baritone playing, While this is the wea- 
kest number on the set. it is nonetheless 
not devoid of fine solo work. Rogers 
plays excellent fluegel horn on this and 
also on “Dickie’s Dream”. 
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The latter tune has a different group 
featuring fine solos by Bud Shank, 
Barney Kessel, and some _ pungent. 
whacking trumpet by Harry Edison. Two 
newcomers have their share of solos on 
this tune; they are pianist Pete Cera and 
bassist Leroy Vinnegar. 

Getting back to Jimmy Giuffre for the 
moment, he has a humorous piece of 
creativity on another Rogers composi- 
tion called, “Chant of the Cosmos”. 
Here he takes a noteless break just blow- 
ing air through his clarinet, but the air 
has a sensitive beat. As John S. Wilson 
writes in the liner notes, “Once Giuffre 
has figured out how to expand the air 
scale .. . We may expect major work .. . 
called Breath, Where Is Thy Swing? 
On this composition the talents of John 
Graas and tuba player, Paul Sarmento 
are also added to give a richer sound 
to the ensemble. This piece is a fine 
example of Rogers’ compositional 
talents. 

The remaining two numbers feature 
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a trumpet quintet with rhythm. The two 
titles are, “Astral Alley” and “Serenade: 
in Sweets”. The rhythm section has both. 
Pena and Manne with new pianist Earl 
Grey. The trumpets are Rogers, Edison. 
Conte, Pete Candoli, and Don Fager- 
quist. Edison blows a nice muted solo 
on “Astral Alley”, while Conte and 
Fagerquist acquit themselves in their 
usual brilliant fashion. Especially intri- 
guing is Fagerquist’s strange breathing 
control which makes him sound like he 
is inhaling air into his instrument, rather 
than blowing through it. Pete Candoli 
does not solo, but contributes solidly to 
the ensemble. On these, as on all the 
sides, Rogers continues to display polistr 
and individuality. He is truly one of the 
“Giants” of modern trumpeting. 


JOE TURNER 
Atlantic 1234 is titled, “The Boss of 
the Blues” Joe Turner sings Kansas 
C ity Jazz. Here is the long awaited re- 
cording of Turner with a jazz group, not 
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a rock and roll conglomeration. The 
band and Joe are both equal to the task. 
Turner still retains his sharp, powerful 
voice and the years have evidently not 
had any effect on his robust style. He 
still sounds as fresh and exciting as he 
did many years ago, The support he re- 
ceives is appropriately given, and all the 
arrangements are by Basie-ite, Ernie 
Wilkins. The band consists of Joe New- 
man or Jimmy Nottingham, trumpets; 
Lawrence Brown, trombone; Frank 
Wess or Seldon Powell, tenors; Pete 
Brown, alto; Pete Johnson, piano, Fred- 
die Greene, guitar; Walter Page, bass; 
and Cliff Leeman on drums. 

The first track, “Cherry Red” was 
written by Turner and pianist Johnson. 
It is a medium paced blues with good 
singing by Joe and a trombone break by 
Brown. The second number, “Roll ’Em 
Pete”, is an original by Johnson which 
he recorded recently for Vanguard with 
Jimmy Rushing. This version has more 
swinging piano by Johnson, less cliche 
ridden than the latter disc. There is also 
an extended vocal by Turner, and an 
excellent solo by Frank Wess. The tune 
comes to a rousing finish with Joe really 
belting out the lyrics. 


“I Want A Little Girl”, continues as 
one of the finest songs associated with 
Kansas City Jazz. Opening with a beauti- 
ful trumpet bit stating the main theme, 
it follows into the vocal, and then well 
played choruses by Seldon Powell and 
iLawrence Brown. “Low Down Dog”, 
‘swings with plenty of solos and a hard 
driving break by altoist Pete Brown. It 
as on the next track, the well known 
“Wee Baby Blues”, that Lawrence 
Brown really shines. After a bluesy intro 
by Johnson, Turner follows with what are 
true blues lyrics. The general funky feel 
prevails and it is here that Brownie belts 
out work that is reminiscent of Higgin- 
botham. It has become increasingly evi- 
dent that since he has broken from the 
clutches of Ellington, he is proving 
himself to be not just a ‘saccharin’ 
trombonist. The feeling he communicates 
to the others here brings on a walking 
thythm section behind his solo which is 
continued on into Powell’s solo. I make 
particular mention of this as it is some- 
thing rarely heard today, and is a tribute 
to drummer Leeman who can drive just 
about any kind of jazz group. 

The opening number on the second 
side of this disc has a background of 
“Moten Swing” while Joe chants an 
evergreen, “You're Driving Me Crazy”. 
It makes it sound like composer Walter 
Donaldson was a born and bred Kansas 
City boy. The traditional blues “How 
Long Blues” has Wess getting in some 
funky licks. In reference to this very fine 
saxophonist (and flutist), it is shameful 
the way he is maligned by the critics. 
He is not “mature in conception and 
technique” for the modernists, and the 
mainstream fuddy-duddies can’t accept 
‘him because he isn’t as good as Pres 
was. What must the poor guy do? Stand 
on his head and honk like Big Jay Mc 
Neeley! He also wails on “Piney Brown 
Blues”, as does the effervescent Pete 
Brown. “St. Louis Blues” has exciting 
ensemble work in the Basie style. When 
‘the band comes to the tango part during 
Joe’s vocal, Pete Brown blows some 
really raucous alto! There is also fine 
-trumpet by Jimmy Nottingham -who 


sounds much like Newman although at 
the end of his solo, he throws in some 
‘Dizzyisms’. The closing with the entire 
band swinging has Joe singing some 
original lyrics of his own. The highlight 
of this LP is however a little known tune 
called ““Morning Glories’, which, accord- 
ing to Turner, was a vogue in Kansas 
City some time ago. Joe’s singing here is 
pure and warm, and both the Browns 
play their best. 

Summing up this LP I would say that 
Turner has stood the test of time, and 
that he, like Rushing and Broonzy, are 
apt to be unfortunately forgotten in to- 
day’s era of New sounds. It is always 
a delight to hear real honest blues sing- 
ing and I hope that Atlantic has more 
like this for us in the future. 


TEDDY CHARLES 


Atlantic 1229 by the Teddy Charles 
Tentet is their most ambitious contri- 
bution to modern music, I say modern 
music rather than “jazz” because I don’t 
honestly believe that the music contained 
in this LP can be classified as modern 
jazz. It is however an exciting, explora- 
tory look into sound, harmony, and 
rhythm. This has the talents of Art Far- 
mer, Jimmy Raney, and Gigi Gryce, 
among others. Quite naturally the jazz 
moments come from the solos, since a 
jazzman will always play his intuitive way 
despite the surroundings. This, by the 
way, is a theory professed by West Coas- 
ter, Jack Montrose. 

The ballads on this LP, such as 
“Nature Boy” and “You Go To My 
Head” show the real possibilities of har- 
monics. Beautiful rapturous sounds 
envelop the listener as they set off excel- 
lent solos by Farmer, Charles, and 
Raney. Gil Evans, whom _ Charles 
claimed to have founded “the whole 
Mulligan school of writing and all its 
subsequent annexes” arranged “You Go 
To My Head”. This is another example 
of fine orchestration, and it compliments 
Charles’ beautiful vibes solo. “Green 
Blues” composed and arranged by 
Charles is a cacophonous adventure in 
sound. There is no particular solo work 
on this. Charles’ other composition “The 
Emperor” has an opening break by 
Gryce, followed in sequence by J. R. 
Monterose on tenor, Mal Waldron on 
piano, Charles and Art Farmer. There 
is a theme that is stated many times 
throughout this piece that is very remin- 
iscent- of Satie’s “Parade” ballet. Else- 
where on “Lydian M-1” there is indebt- 
edness to Darius Milhaud and _ his 
“Creation du Monde”. It seems that the 
more ambitious jazz writers of the East 
Coast are inclined towards the surrealist 
French composers rather than earlier 
classical influences such as demonstrated 
on this LP in the Giuffre composition 
and arrangement “The Quiet Time”. The 
title aptly describes the piece which is a 
pleasant sounding combination of the 
afore-mentioned influence, plus Mulli- 
gan. Pianist Waldron contributes also 
to the proceedings with an inventive 
“Vibrations”. This then is an LP well 
worth having as it breaks away from 
“schools” of jazz thought and comes out 
to be its independent self. 


JERRY FIELDING 


Another fine LP of big band jazz is by 
the Jerry Fielding orchestra on KAPP 
KL-1026. Fielding has arranged for Tom- 
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my Dorsey, Charlie Barnet, and Alvino 
Rey, and his band here plays solid dance 
music with modern overtones and plenty 
of good solos. 

“Cheerful Little Earful’ and “Rain 
On The Roof” feature the tenor of Sam 
Donahue, who hasn’t been heard from of 
late. He still plays a booting tenor and 
pleases with a non-sounding Getz horn. 
The latter track also has a nice piano 
bit by Gerald Wiggins, another consis- 
tently good performer who has many 
fine recordings with various West Coast 
groups to his credit. “The Peanut Ven- 
dor” has strong Kentonian touches es- 
pecially in the trombone section which 
surprisingly enough has only two men. 
There is a powerhouse trumpet section 
on this number led by Conrad Gozzo. 
“The Kinkajou” has more Wiggins piano 
and tenor solos by Donahue and Buddy 
Collette. The latter also plays a short 
but exciting alto break on “Button Up 
Your Overcoat”. A few more bands of 
this calibre around and dancing could 
very well return to the American scene. 


Jazz 


The world of jazz boasts a literature 
of its own; a growing catalogue of 
books; rich, varied, rewarding, their 
possession almost indispensable for a 
full appreciation of jazz music. In 
addition to the many notable books 
published in recent years there are 
some “classics” that are out of print, 
others have never even been published 
in this country. Thus the collecting of 
a representative set of books about 
jazz is difficult—not to mention expen- 
sive. It is to remedy this that the Jazz 
Book Club has been formed. Its bi- 
monthly selections, to be issued to 
members only at a specially low price, 
will constitute an unequalled library 
of jazz literature. 


Book 


The Club books will be chosen by Rex 
Harris, author of “Jazz”, and a 
Founder Member of the National 
Federation of Jazz Organisations, 
assisted by Humphrey Lyttelton, lead- 
ing personality in the jazz world, and 
Gerald Lascelles. The first book— 
“Mister Jelly Roll’, Alan Lomax’s 
wonderful studv of Morton, is now in 
members’ hands. “The Club will 
improve my knowledge of jazz’’, writes 
a member; “a bold and _ intelligent 
venture’, says another—just two of 
the scores who have written their 
thanks to the Jazz Book Club. 


Club 


If you would like to know more about 
the Club and how it works, send a 
postcard to the Organiser, Herbert 
Jones, 1 Tavistock Chambers, Blooms- 
bury Way, London, W.C.1. or tele- 
phone HOLborn 7174. 
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MILES 


In the August issue of this magazine, 
there appeared an article on Miles Davis, 
which interested me very much. 

The article in question was written by 
Mr. O’Brien and although it may seem 
odd for two people who both admire 
the same musician to hold opposite 
views, I do totally disagree with much 
that Mr. O’Brien had to say. 

I agree with him that Davis is a truly 
original and creative artist, but would 
beg to differ with the author’s assertion 
that Miles Davis has a ‘soft, melodic 
approach in the low register’. I do not 
remember hearing very much that was 
melodic in any of the records Davis has 
made—“*My Old Flame’ has a closer 
melodic approach than most, but one 
record does not make a melody man 
out of Davis! 

Later there appears this statement: 
“Mainstream performers such as Joe 
Newman, Ruby Braff and Buck Clay- 
ton, although possessing a bolder tone 
than Miles, suffer very much in compari- 
son with their inability to match his 
creative genius... .” Really this won't 
do! Leaving aside the question of 
whether Davis is a genius or not, how 
can you compare Newman, Clayton and 
Braff with Miles? These players aim 
at a completely different target. Further- 
more, I would suggest in all humility 
that they are in their way equally fine. 


NEUROTIC ERA 


My other quarrel with the article is 
that Mr. O’Brien has completely ignored 
what all critics consider the best records 
Davis has made to date—those which 
Esquire have issued recently. Before 
dealing with these, perhaps | may be 
pardoned if I trace the career of Davis, 
and the bop movement of which he was 
a member. Bop of the forties was a re- 
volt from the New Orleans and Dixie- 
land music which many young coloured 
musicians associated with the days of 
inferiority. Everything had to be 
different. The era of the cool music had 
begun, but there is little need for me to 
trace back in detail the growing pains 
of this neurotic era in the history of 
modern jazz. Miles was one of the out- 
standing musicians of that time and, in 
spite of a poor technique (even today 
by no means perfect) he was able to 
play some original and interesting music. 

He was always an extremely subtle 
player—even at his coolest he was 
rhythmic — the beat being implied 
rather than heard, his swing being an 
internal part of his music. Even now he 
still has many faults, but in the early 
sides with Charlie Parker, these are very 
apparent. A lack of control, due to a 
sketchy technique, and a tendency to 
blow out of tune, are some of the more 
obvious. His otherwise brilliant solo on 
“Embraceable You” is marred by very 
faulty intonation. Davis seemed unable 
to improve his technique which is per- 
haps why he disappeared from the jazz 
scene for some time. 

Now comes this series of records on 
Esquire to prove how much this bril- 
liant and erratic young man_ has 
improved. All were recorded between 


DAVIS 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


June 1954 and July 1955 and there is no 
doubt that Miles is a much more 
assured and controlled musician. If not 
yet the finest technician in the business, 
he no longer produces clinkers, nor do 
we hear an out of tune horn spoiling an 
otherwise wonderful chorus. On each of 
these records he has surrounded himselt 
with modern musicians who believe in 
playing with a beat. Such men as Sonny 
Rollins on tenor, and a rocking rhythm 
section of Horace Silver on piano, Percy 
Heath on bass and Kenny Clarke on 
drums. 

Now I fully realise that even this new 
Miles is not going to appeal to everyone. 
He is still very much of an introvert and 
his melodic line is never strong. He 
prefers to explore the possibilities of the 
chords, and this inevitably limits his 
appeal. Nor does he blow with gusto for 
his is the quiet unsensational style. 

LIKE A MODERN BIX 

In the past he has been likened to a 
modern Bix, and I believe this to be a 
good comparison, for although the two 
men are poles apart in many ways, there 
are similarities. Tonally they are not 
unalike and I think that if Beiderbecke 
had lived, he would have moved in this 
direction. Chord structures obviously 
held a fascination for him and the ex- 
ploration of harmony rather’ than 
melody, would I am sure. have appealed 
strongly to him. 

LP 20-041 contains three originals, 
plus the lovely Gershwin standard “But 
Not For Me”, which has Miles playing 
with great delicacy. The originals all 
contain some fine playing by Davis, and 
“Airgin” has some great tenor from 
Rollins. 

Esquire 20-052 is the famous session 
on which Thelonious Monk refused to 
have anything to do with Miles. When- 
ever Davis is playing Monk drops out 
and does not play a note! “Swing 
Spring” is a charming little tune, almost 
classical in conception. There are some 
passages of sheer delight from Milt 
Jackson — all very typical of his best 
work. He swings in a completely dif- 
ferent way from Hampton, but he is by 
no means lacking in that quality. Davis 
follows and blows some unbelievable 
changes; the moody Monk is_ hardly 
missed, and if it was his intention to 
spoil the session, he did not succeed. 
“Bag’s Groove” on the reverse is Jack- 
son’s wistful little 12-bar tune. Again 
Miles is in great form; his imagination is 
boundless, and he never tries to be 
‘clever’, as do so many of the modern 
boys. 

Its session mate, 20-056 is also very 
worthwhile. “Bemsha Swing” is a com- 
position by Denzil Best and Monk, and 
perhaps because Monk did not want to 
ruin a composition with which he was 
associated, he here backs Miles expertly. 
The backing, “The Man I Love” is huge 
fun. Davis rambles thrgugh the chords 
and, for him, stays faisty close “t6 the 
melody. 

One might forgive Mr. O’Brien for 
passing over the afore-mentioned, but 
How could anyone possibly write an 
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appreciation of Davis without comment- 
ing on his greatest recording to date 
“The Musings of Miles” (32-012)? This 
was excellently reviewed in J.J. and | 
will refrain from a detailed analysis, but 
I cannot let it pass by altogether. Once 
again we get originals and standards and 
every title, from “Girl in Calico” on the 
first side to “I Didn’t’ on the reverse, is 
pure delight. “Night in Tunisia” is intro- 
spective music and cannot be classed as. 
‘easy’, but I think a little trouble taken 
to really understand what is going on 
will be well repaid. 

Although some of you find a certain 
monotony in Davis’ playing, due I feel 
to his dislike of blowing loudly, which 
results in rather unvarying volume of 
sound, he plays slower tunes with charm, 
and often with great beauty. [ would 
hesitate to call him a genius. In faster 
pieces he is over-fond of staccato runs 
which are inclined to destroy the unity 
of his conception. But he is a very im- 
portant player in the style he _ has 
chosen. 

I prefer the music of the Main- 
streamers and the New Orleans musi- 
cians, but I would never make a com- 
parison for each and every stylist must 
play the music the way he feels it. That 
Mr. O’Brien and I both like Miles Davis, 
but manage to disagree over certain de- 
tails is one of the fascinations of jazz 
there is so much to learn, so muck. to 
hear. I wonder how many of you with 
your widely differing tastes ever pause 
to consider just what an amazing art 
jazz is? Do you realise that the so 
called limitations of jazz have been con- 
quered time after time—in spite of the 
critics. Jazz will continue to change in 
spite of all we say, and don’t forget, 
when it comes to the final word, it is 
the musicians who will say it. 
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—426— 
AS IT SHOULD BE 


“The critic, as distinct from the 
scholar, goes into business to try to alter 
the art he is interested in, to make it 
easier for what he likes, and harder fer 
what he dislikes to be produced. This is 
as it should be, for it is always open to 
the reader to accept or reject the critic’s 
pressure.” 

Mortimer Pepper. 
reviewing Hodeir, 
“Spectator”, Sept. 14th 


—427— 
TRUMPET TOPICS 


“Down Beat” fox September 19th is 
required reading. You should beg. 
borrow or steal a copy. It contains no 
less than three interesting articles, a re- 
cord, surely, for any issue of the past 
decade. First, there is Art Pepper. 
recently released from a federal peniten- 
tiary and discoursing on the splendours 
and miseries of heroin. “The junk is just 
destroying the whole talent.” he says of 
young musicians and the current dirty 
scene. There, perhaps, you have the 
clearest explanation of the decline of 
jazz and the foul sounds around. 
Secondly, Jean Thielemans writes most 
intelligently of his developed apprecia- 
tion of swing emphasising the value of 
music which may be simple melodically 
and harmonically, but which is out- 
standing because it feels so good: “The 
beat of a musician is almost a physical 
characteristic independent o* his musical 
knowledge.” Thirdly, there is Roy Eld- 
ridge in an interview with Nat Hentoff. 
and this is valuable both for what Roy 
says and for what he implies. 

“So for people like me and Coleman 
(Hawkins), Roy explains “there are no 
places for jamming these days. The other 
guys have the gigs today and they don't 
want you to play with them if you don't 
play their things.” He attacks the gim- 
mick approach of the record industry. 
the fact that good records are not played 
on the air, and suggests that Hawk 
doesn’t play the biggest clubs because 
he plays good music! His own records. 
he confesses. “don't sell peanuts”, but 
Granz feels the music is valuable and 
continues to put them out. Where it 
would have been interesting to have had 
Roy's views on trumpet players likg 
Buck. Jonah. Braff. Nance and Bill Cole 
man. with whom he undoubtedly ha 
more sympathy, Hentoff seems to hav 
directed the conversation towards variou 
currently popular “modernists”. Com 
plete frankness could not be expecel 
here, but Roy puts down Chet Bake 
with finality. We like especially the last 
part of a comment on Thad Jones: 
“Thad gets a nice, clear sound and has 
some warmth in his tone.” “Some” is 
good. Listen hard and you can detect it 





After reading this article, we turned to 
Columbia 33CX10042 with more than 
ordinary interest. On this Roy plays with 
Tatum. Alvin Stoller and John Simmons. 
In some ways this is less successful than 
the trio LP by Benny Carter with Tatum 
and Bellson, of which Columbia has so 
far issued only a portion. A trumpet- 
piano duo is not a happy combination 
tonally, and when the pianist is as “fast” 
as Tatum it becomes even more unpro- 
mising. Benny Carter is probably one of 
the very few jazz musicians who is as 
technically gifted and who can think as 
fast as Tatum. Roy, with the additional 
handicap of his instrument, chose to play 
on all but two numbers with a mute. 
The mute permits him more speed, but 
it robs him of much expression. It may 
be the recording, but the muted tone is 
often unsatisfactory to these ears, 
sounding sometimes tinny, sometimes 
stifled. (We shall be glad to hear from 
those with super equipment about this). 
Anyway. his slower, unmuted perform- 
ances are much the most attractive. For 
a lot of the time he contents himself 
with phrasing prettily and staying close 
to the melody. and we don't blame him. 
It's a tough assignment for any horn- 
man to play with Tatum. 

Tatum is absolutely magnificent on 
this record. The richness of his music is 
overpowering and the deeply luxurious 
swing he creates is intoxicating. The 
steeve says he “yields the limelight with 





no reservations’. We have serious reser- 
vations about that, for even a subdued 
Tatum keeps stealing the limelight - 
perhaps unintenionally — from everyone 
else, so that the relative simplicity of 
Roy’s approach here seems both wise 
and admirable. They achieve’ rare 
moments together, and more become 
apparent the more often we play the 
record. It is one of those which require 
considerable playing for full apprecia- 
tion and it is unhesitatingly recom- 
mended. The firm foundation provided 
by John Simmons’ bass makes an im- 
portant contribution, one which would 
have been very welcome on the trio 
recordings with Carter and Hamp. 

Roy is also on 33CX10043, in the 
fourth Granz jam session. He opens 
“Blue Lou” encouragingly, is followed 
by the magnificent Ben Webster (top 
man on this date) and then by Lionel 
The atmosphere and tempo of these 
sessions don’t seem to appeal to Johnny 
Hodges and he is not at his best on 
any of them, but the record rides on 
fairly enjoyably until we come to Dizzy 
John Gillespie. Now in the aforemen- 
tioned article, Roy, who had sought 
speed, range and power before all else 
told what he learnt, somewhat late in 
his career, from Pops: “Louis gave me 
something continuity, which makes 
all the sense.” To us, the usual lack of 
continuity is one important reason why 
Dizzy’s solos are as invigorating as a 
pistol-shot in the head. This one opens 


BILL COLEMAN’S BAND IN SWITZERLAND 
L-R: BUDDY BANKS (bass), PIERRE JOHN LOUIS (ono), EDWARD RAYANAUD (alto), 
FRED PALMER (tenor), BILL COLEMAN (tot), GEORGE SMITH (drums). 
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quietly with an original idea, but dis- 
integrates into incredibly vulgar triple- 
\onguing and hunting-horn effects. We 
would quote the learned Professor 
Hodeir here and suggest that this is an- 
other “echo of that world of musical 
madness into which Charlie Parker 
iried to lead us.” Sanity seems to have 
its virtues when you consider the same 
writer's opinion that ‘“be-bop’s  infta- 
structure is characterized by three 
notions: decomposition of the beat, dis- 
integration of the rhythm section, and 
non-continuity.” (Love that smell of 
decomposition!) We see from his pub- 
licity pictures that Dizzy John now 
doubles in snake-charming. Knowing this, 
and with the above solo in mind. we 
long for his entry into the circus world. 
Come on, now, say that that is rude and 
malicious! Say it, and we'll quote you 
the American Kultured Kritics Korner 
on the subject of Louis and Hamp! 

On the other side, “Just You, Just 
Me” opens with the three tenors, Flip. 
Ben and Jacquet, in that order, in case 
it isn’t obvious. Too soon, we arrive at 
Dizzy John’s spell again, but this is far 
more rational and we_ unwillingly 
concede it a measure of unboppish con- 
tinuity. Yet it’s a relief when Roy takes 
over. The climactic solo is Hamp’s and 
the ensemble joins him rather as it did 
on the 1953 Paris sessions. 

For outstanding trumpet playing, you 
should hear “Confessin’” on Columbia 
SEG 7645, made in France by Bill Cole- 
man. This performance occupies a 
whole side of the EP and there’s a first- 
class example of what we mean by con- 
tinuity in the last chorus, a trumpet solo 
by Bill. It builds and tells a “story” all 
the way, and it has the advantage of 
having superb jazz tone and vibrato. Bill 
also sings an engaging chorus. Only drag 
is a sixteen-bar solo by Low Reed. a 
gentleman who doubtless plays his 
abominable “modern” style very well, 
but who is always cropping up on the 
wrong sessions; hence, perhaps, the 
alias. The trumpet on both titles on the 
reverse is far above today’s average, in- 
dicating that Bill is really back in form. 
(No recording date is given on the sleeve 
but we believe this to have been a fairly 
recent session.) Back in the States, a 
musician like this, who plays in a mov- 
ing, coherent style, would presumably 
be in an r. and b. band or looking for 
work. 

We heard recently that even Ruby 
Braff finds congenial jobs hard to find, 
and Shad Collins, a notable sideman and 
soloist of yesteryear, has recently been 
playing in Sam Taylor's little r. and b. 
outfit. Both of these fine musicians are to 
be heard on Vanguard PPT.12015 with 
Vic Dickenson. The septet differs from 
the earlier one in that Collins is on 
trumpet and the Boss, Jo Jones, on 
drums. Ruby makes a brilliant “guest” 
on “Everybody Loves My Baby’ and the 
two trumpets give this performance 
extra weight and punch. It is interesting 
to bear Collins again. He seems to have 
a predilection for a soft, sensitive, muted 
style, in which he plays with consider- 
able taste and skill. Perhaps, however, 
this record shouldn't have been included 
in a trumpet section, for it is Vic 
Dickenson who makes it an _ essential 
item. His sly, relaxed, melodic varia- 
tions are extremely personal in concep- 
tion, but in their authority and ease of 


phrasing you cast around for compari- 
sons and find only — Louis. Vic is a 
really great artist, working in the simple, 
unpretentious tradition that has _ pro- 
duced the worthiest jazz. In the best 
sense of the word, he is a cool musician 
but his extreme relaxation does not 
imply absence of beat or any lack of 
expression in tone. Quite unlike what 
Roy calls Chet Baker's “straight line’, 
Vic is a specialist in dynamic, tonal and 
rhythmic contrast. In fact, his guiding 
principle often seems to be: first lull. 
then sock ‘em. A bare, laconic style like 
his will never command wide popularity. 
but discerning followers of jazz will 
acknowledge a great debt to John Ham- 
mond for presenting his work so exten- 
sively. Also to be enjoyed here is Sir 
Charles Thompson, a delight in his solos 
and excellent in the section to which 
Walter Page and Jo Jones contribute so 
surely and well. 
—428— 
PLEASING INCIDENTAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

“If you continue to make LPs with no 
real reason to do so musically, that 
is — you are going to prove there is no 
money in jazz. The Kenton Presents 
series On Capitol proved that and was 
dropped by the company just as soon 
as the accounting department took a 
look at the statements. I suspect that the 
recent turnover at RCA Victor is, in its 
way. the result of the same sort of 
thing.” 

Ralph G. Gleason, 
“Down Beat’, Aug. 22nd 

Think about this, because we shall be 
returning to it. Can it be that fabulous 
Al Cohn didn’t sell either ? 

—429— 
SOME BIG BANDS 

In Paris for Basie last year, we asked 
if Bill Hughes ever took a solo. We were 
told that he did, and that he was good. 
but we never heard him. So when we 
played “Magic” on Columbia LB.10040 
and came to the trombone solo, we sat 
up and took notice. This. obviously, was 
Hughes, for here was trombone with 
bite and drive of the kind we don’t hear 
from Coker and Powell. A very exciting 
solo, with good control and tone, it 
isn't long enough perhaps to judge a 
musician by, but just on the strength of 
these 24 bars we'd say that Hughes is the 
man we'd rather hear solo of any in this 
band, the Count and Newman excepted. 
“Magic” is not a particularly enchanting 
Wess creation, but it does at least give 
Basie a chance to gambol through the 
blues twice at the beginning. “Amazing 
Love”, on thé back, is a vehicle for Joe 
Williams. We like it, like his positive 
attack, like the conviction in his voice, 
accept his bi-syllabic pronounciation of 
words like “love”. He sounds like a 
man, and a musician. 

Lionel Hampton hits one of his best 
tempos in “Baby Don't Love Me No 
More” on Columbia SEB.10045. This is 
the kind of thing that ought to come as 
a revelation to the Haley-loving denizens 
of the South London and Mayfair 
jungles. There are trumpet solos by 
Eddie Preston (muted) and Wallace 
Davenport, an offhand vocal by Vicki 
Lee, and exciting tenor by Eddie Cham- 
blee in an unusual style that’s vaguely 
suggestive of poor Arnett Cobb's. Then, 





as Hamp enters on vibes, everything 
seems to fall completely into place, to 
become, as it were, of one piece. Soon 
the saxes come in to riff, then the trom- 
bones, and finally the trumpets. This is 
purposeful music, made to excite and 
inflame, and those who dismiss it with 
dismay as too noisy neglect a vital jazz 
form. “Airmail Special”, the coupling, is 
at such a fast, exhibitionistic tempo that 
little of importance results. The horn 
sounds as the hunt moves off would 
please Dizzy John. Incidentally, Hugues 
Panassié established that the prominently 
recorded drums are by Buddy Rich. 

On yet another Columbia (LB.10037), 
diplomat Gillespie’s big band is to be 
heard. It’s the one, we imagine, that dis- 
turbed the unsuspecting Levant, that 
made such noble propaganda for the 
U.S., and which arrived home to find 
the flags out for Louis Armstrong. It 
appears ‘powerful and capable enough, 
although on this evidence a trifle pon- 
derous and unswinging. Maybe it feels 
a bit self-important, stuffed full of a 
sense of mission! Win the World’s Love 
with Bloody Be-Bop. Boys. But it is 
fairly listenable until the leader elects to 
blow. We couldn't take any more, not 
this month. 

Going back a few years, there’s an 
other EP of the Andy Kirk band on 
Columbia SEG.7646. Two tracks are 
goo:d “Walkin® and Swingin’’ and 
“Git”. Here again, Dick Wilson and 
Mary Lou are outstanding. The smooth, 
swinging Wilson tenor with those loving 
brass riffs behind is a durable jazz sound. 
So is Mary’s piano, then so crisply full 
of life and rocking so joyously. Don't 
mistake the light, easy swing of this band 
for something specifically Kaycee. The 
big coloured bands of New York and 
Chicago had shown how to do it years 
before. 


—430— 
DRUM 


Some of our readers, whose interest 
in jazz leads them to consideration of 
racial disharmony, have been getting 
pretty heated on the subject of desegre- 
gation as it affects the U.S. educational 
system. The garish series in “Life™ en- 
titled “The U.S. Negro and Segrega- 
tion” has made them even more indig- 
nantly angry. Well they may be, but no 
member of the British Commonwealth 
should forget that he has a damned 
great beam in the eye. Let him hold no 
smug idea that responsibilities for the 
policy of apartheid attaches to the 
Afrikaners only. It is largely supported 
by the white population, of British and 
Dutch descent alike. Too many genera- 
tions of our own family have lived and 
died in South Africa for us to believe 
anything else. 

Now there is a book to be read. It is 
“Drum” by Anthony Sampson (Collins, 
16/-). It tells of Sampson's experiences 
as editor of “Drum”, a magazine for 
Africans, in Johannesburg. It is easy 
and exciting reading. Though the setting 
makes the South in comparison sound 
faintly paradisial, the courage, gaiety 
and vitality found in it make heartening 
rather than depressing reading. Jazz is 
here too, significantly involved, expres- 
sive of who knows what dreams of 
freedom or revolt. And there are lively 
parallels to be drawn. 








Early issues of the publication were 
at cross-purposes witn the readers. 
“While we were preaching trival culture 
and folk tales, they were clamouring to 
be let into the Western world,” says 
Sampson. A man at the Bantu Mens 


Social Centre told him what they 
wanted: 

“Tribal music! Tribal history! 
Chiefs! We don’t care about chiets! 


Give us jazz and film stars, man! We 
want Duke Ellington, Satchmo and hot 
dames! You can cut out this junk 
about kraals and folk tales and Basutos 
in blankets — forget it!” 

Talking today about New Orleans and 
its glories to the average young coloured 
musician is like talking to that man 
about chiefs and kraals. Rather, tell one 
who blows at Birdland, the other what 
goes on the Reef. Useless to point out 
the decay and heresies of the West to 
those who seek its “glamour”. 

Just what passes for jazz on the Reef, 
we don't quite know, but samples like 
“Skokiaan’ are not very encouraging. 
The Zulu Rhythm Boys on Decca 
F.10784, another possible example, come 
on like a bunch of West Indians with a 
beatful “Fanagolo”. Chaka wouldn't 
have stood for this at all. The ballad on 
the back, “Believe Me™. gets sophisti- 
cated treatment, though there's a splen- 
did male voice to be heard. But 
whether or not the Africans have 
mastered the techniques of jazz, Samp- 
son’s book shows the strength of its 
appeal to them. 


—431— 
EASEMENT OF BATTERING RAMS 


Its odd that the question of Louis 
Armstrong’s “deterioration” should 
have arisen again, although according to 
some people he has been deteriorating 
for nearly 30 years. When you can 
plainly hear the sound of axes and 
knives being ground, you don't have to 
take such plaints too seriously. After 
all, mean souls always look forward to 
the day when the great shall fall. 

Brunswick 05574 is worth picking up 
if your faith is shaken. There are a 
dozen brave bars of trumpet on “Easy 
Street” that are as heartening as a large 
brandy. And what's this _ sensitive. 
aftistic trombone playing behind the 
vocal? Yes, its the Young Battering 
Ram. Just because Trummie roars in 
a context that demands it, why on earth 
should one believe that he is no longer 
capable o§ playing as before? Only 
thing wrong with “Easy Street” is that 
Trummie doesn’t sing instead of the 
expendable Gary Crosby, for this was 
one of his delightful and successful 
specialities with Lunceford. M. Bigard 
contributes some pretty filagree. The 
reverse has a whole lot of singing by 
Louis and Crosby and you won't like 
it, but you're loaded with loot and will 
buy the record anyway. 


—432— 

WITH LOVE TO A COLLEAGUE 

Mr. Hague’s contributions to this 
extraordinary journal have always had 
a uniquely hilarious quality. “Yes”, he 
says of Armstrong, “the voice and per- 
sonality are still there. but the horn is 
far from being ‘genius’.” So in Septem- 
ber he implies that those of us who still 


love Satchmo’s -ungenius music are 
sentimentalists. In October, not quite 
so bold, he wonders if “we don’t senti- 
mentalize a little’ about — goodness 
gracious ! — Ellington. 

Now it is one thing for shrewd young 
gentlemen like Alun Morgan, who move 
opportunely and happily amongst West 
Coast delights, to look down upon 
writers like Hugues Panassié and our- 
selves as being anachronistic. We don’t 
mind, because we feel sure they will 
grow up and mature in due course. But 
for a secondhand pubticist to call the 
likes of us sentimentalists and then pro- 
ceed to knock Ellington on the strength 
of a sales talk from the Kentons — that 
is very much too much! 

Mr. Kenton was pretty sore to find 
himseif occupying a lowly position in 
this years “Vown Beat” poll. Always a 
real sport, he even sent a te1egram pro- 
testing against the treatment of the 
“white minority” Norman Granz re- 
plied to this most suitably. Because Mrs. 
senton was “perturbed” by the high 
position occupied by wWuke Ellington, 
Hague was tnen inspired to write as 
tollows: 

“How a man who has been musically 
Stagnant for some eight years now can 
be listed so high in a poll makes me 
wonder too if perhaps we don’t senti- 
mentalize a little. The Duke still plays 
the same old tunes using only different 
musicians none of whom, | may add. 
can match the originals like Rex, 
Cootie, or Barney. When you listen to 
the advancement of the Kenton unit and 
the ability of his men to sound like 
themselves and not like carbon copies 
of those who preceded them, it makes 
one wonder.” 

If Clark Terry, Willie Cook, Britt 
Woodman, Paul Gonsalves and Sam 
Woodyard, quite apart from Johnny 
Hodges, Carney and Duke, don’t sound 
like themselves, it would be well if 
Hague would say whom they are copy- 
ing. If it is wrong for Duke to play “the 
same old tunes’, it is wrong for the 
classical cats to continue to play non- 
progressive music by ungenius types like 
Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. As it is, 
Duke’s jazz upbringing shows in the 
unending modification of his band’s 


arrangements. The last eight years may 
not have been the most fruitful of 
Duke’s career, but neither have they 


been a time of stagnation, as listening to 
the records will show. 

The “advancement” and ability of 
Kenton and his men is so well known 
that no jazz critic of sensitivity and ex- 
perience in any country takes their work 
seriously. Theirs is monster music for the 
moronic. It’s understandable if the Ken- 
ton book contains little old material for 
nothing Stan has ever done is worth 
preserving. His band, we note, is 
consistently great and always progress- 
ing’ up and up, wider and wider, 
louder and louder; this is one bubble 
overdue to burst. 

Yes, Hague, we voted for Ellington in 
that poll, and would do so again to- 
morrow. And Basie, by the way, is still 
playing “Jumpin’ at the Woodside’, pro- 
bably because so many of the brilliant 
“new things” are lousy. 
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STIFFLY WITHOUT FEELING 


Lawrence Brown’s “Blues for Duke” 
made us wonder what is going to 
happen to musicians like Hank Jones 
who consort with the “modernists”. Jo 
Jones opens the record with a fine. 
swinging beat and when Hank joins him 
after a few bars it is stiffly, like Nat 
Pierce on records where you think he is 
qrying to play like Basie. There is con- 
flict at once and the feeling of swing 
is largely destroyed. Was this Hank's 
intention? The same thing occurs on 
several of the London records where he 
plays with Kenny Clark, only there it is 
usually Clark whose breaks and accents 
are destructive. Clark’s drumming has 
clarity and a kind of authority, but the 
timing seems deliberately rigid and anti- 
swing. Listen to his breaks on “Now's 
the Time” on London LTZ-C15017. Max 
Roach, on the other hand, is such a busy, 
busy drummer that he seems almost the 
opposite of Clark. Yet as you follow 
him, hungrily elbowing his way in and 
out of the ensembles, as on EmArcy 
EJL.103, you realise that he isn’t swing- 
ing either. Even on “Move”, which is at 
a tempo that makes it sound like a 33 
played at 78. Roach bashes madly 
throughout with no regard for the wel- 
fare of the wretched horns. 
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THE BASIE BAND 


Packed in the crowds that came to hear 
the Basie band at Zardi’s in Hollywood 
were musicians from all walks of hybrid 
and legitimate jazz life. This is a rare 
local occurrence because musicians do not 
come out in this manner as they once 
did. It was an unusual tribute to the 
Basie band that they did so. 

The Basie band was kept busy con- 
tinually, appearing on television shows, 
recording new discs and making long 
tapes for Allen Freed’s Camel cigarette 
Rock And Roll radio program. The band 
worked seven nights a week and had no 
off night while they were here. There 
isn’t a band anywhere, these days, that 
can outblow them and there were chops 
so beat that they were glad to get away 
from Hollywood for a rest. Even iron 
lips get sore from powerhouse blowing 
night and day. 

I like shouting brass. I like biting brass 
but I do not like screaming brass. I kept 
thinking while I was listening to the 
band: you don’t need to scream, I can 
hear you when you shout. Screaming 
suggests hysteria and it does not fit the 
musicians of this band as an expression. 
Because Kenton put raw, uncovered notes 

the painful, dissonant screaming into 
hybrid jazz—must Basie use these things 
too? Now that Kenton has slipped from 
his dominant position, will Basie grad- 
ually delete his screaming brass? Will 
he return to the jazz powerhouse brass 
that covered its notes and _ never 
screamed? 

BILLIE TRIED TO SING THE BLUES 

Billie Holiday appeared at Hollywood's 
modern stronghold, Jazz City, for two 
weeks and it was a mess of mismanage- 
ment. Billie suffered all of the disadvan- 
tages. It is evident that the manager of 
Jazz City knows nothing about jazz music 
and that he books “names” without re- 
gard to how unsuitable “name” combina- 
tions can clash. 

Bopper, Pete Jolly, ex-Shorty Rogers 
pianist and his bop-classical trio shared 
the bill with Billie. When Billie sang, 
Jolly’s drummer and bassman remained 
on the stand as accompanists. Jolly 
stepped down and a young woman with 
long blonde hair who couldn't play the 
blues either took the bench as accom- 
panist. She read her piano part like she 
hadn't gone to music school long enough. 

Billie was introduced in the grand 
manner as a blues singer and with high 
flown references to her book, ‘Lady 
Sings The Blues’. Then the awful musical 
accompaniment began. Imagine for vour- 
self how Lady Day would sing “Billie's 
Blues”, “Before T'll be vour dog, T'll see 
you in vour grave” and “Didn’t have so 
many but I had a long, long way to go”, 
in front of thin, tight bop rhythm and a 
high school pianist, none of whom had 
any idea of what it meant to “get with” 
the blues. No wonder Billie was loaded 


SAZZ SCENE 


? early in the evening and didn’t sing well. 


Loaded or not, Billie insists on singing 
“Strange Fruit’. The night I heard her, 
she sang it as an encore. 

Billie also appeared on_ television. 
There were pretentious sets behind her, 
one of a long row of two story buildings 
jammed together with steps mounting to 
their entrances from the sidewalks like 
the buildings in Baltimore where Billie 
scrubbed steps and kitchens a long time 
ago. Billie looked heartbreakingly sad 
and alone standing in front of them. This 
time Pete Jolly played piano accompani- 
ment with his trio in support of Billie. 
Support is hardly the word, Defiance 
would be. a better word. 

Jolly proved that he has a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the blues by mangling 
some blue notes into his bop style. 
Gruesome is the word here. I wonder 
what the boppers think the blues are? 
Boppers like Pete Jolly, that is. 

GEORGE LEWIS 

I am happy to report that, in the years 
George Lewis has been coming to the 
West Coast, he has never been in better 





BERTA WOOD 


health than at the present time. The dis- 
turbing bronchial cough is gone. He has 
gained weight and is still gaining. He 
weighs 110 pounds now and is reaching 
for 114 pounds, his top weight. 

The Lewis band is currently at the 
Beverly Cavern and the line-up is a bit 
different this time. Thomas Jefferson is 
playing trumpet; Bob Thomas is playing 
trombone. Alton Purnell, Slow Drag and 
Joe Watkins make up the rhythm section. 
Laurence Marrero has not been replaced. 
Marrero is much imovroved in health and 
the doctors tell him that he can play 
again now. Big Jim Robinson's lyrical, 
high-riding horn is sorely missed. Bob 
Thomas can’t seem to get off the ground. 

George Lewis explained in a radio 
interview that he got his version of 
“Nobody Knows The Way That I Feel 
This Morning” together in New York 
when he said, “I wasn’t feelin’ very good. 
Kinda ill and I thought I was goin’ to 

ie”. His voice got husky and broke in 
the middle of the last sentence. “Nobody 
Knows” is now a part of the Lewis book 





TOM JEFFERSON (tpt), ALTON PURNELL (pno), SLOW DRAG (bass) with 
CLEM RAYMOND (cit), who took the p!ace of George Lewis, during the latter's 
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and it is a bigger favorite with audiences 
than “Burgundy Street”. 

The Lewis band is playing a wonderful 
rocking version of Mack The Knife. 
Thomas Jefferson sings the vocal in a 
jazz style so excellent that I would put 
him close to Louis Armstrong whom he 
resembles, naturally and without the 
effort of imitation. Jefferson’s style of 
singing is smoother than Louis’ and, 
oddly enough, more flowing. Audiences 
are tond of Jefferson's singing and often 
of his trumpet playing. Although Jeffer- 
son plays well, sometimes in the great 
jazz tradition, he is not consistent. He 
may go off on a tangent of his own 
choosing at any time. He is one of the 
most effortless trumpet players I have 
ever seen, He plays all tempos with un- 
usual rhythmic ease, somewhat like 
Freddie Greene plays guitar. 

PULLING THEM IN 

The Lewis band may be here until 
New Year's Eve when they are booked 
into The Tin Angel in San Francisco. 
The management is so happy about the 
way they are pulling crowds into the club 
that the band may have the continuous 
booking if they want it. Now, if someone 
doesn’t get homesick for New Orleans, 
we will have New Orleans jazz music 
here for some time. 

The band frequently play tunes that, 
in our listening experience, we have never 
heard them play before. Sometimes they 
send us scurrying around for titles like 
“Stumblin’” and “Say Si Si”. Lewis can 
and does come up with jazz numbers that 
have never been recorded to stump us 
altogether. Along with the seldom played 


great numbers like “Four Or Five 
Times”, “Runnin’ Wild’ ‘Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues”, “Melancholy Blues”, “Doctor 
Jazz” and so on, the Lewis band provides 
a rare jazz feast. The band has lost none 
of its ability to boot a jazz tune up into 
the high, hot places. 

Some time ago George Barclay had 
George Lewis, Joe Darensbourg and 
Alton Purnell on his radio program. 
Barclay played the record of Bunk John- 
son whistling one of Buddy Bolden’s 
favorite compositions and he asked the 
three musicians to imvrovise on Bunk’s 
whistled version of Bolden’s melody. Out 
of this improvising George Lewis came 
up with an obscure jazz composition 
called “Mister Trombone, Ain't You 
Ashamed” and he recited the lyric with 
a musical accompaniment. 


TOO MANY COOKS 


Life magazine in its August 20th issue 
has a photograph of the Lewis band 
playing at the Tin Angel in San Fran- 
cisco. [he photograph is in color. It is 
part of a spread on San Francisco show- 
ing the Republicans where to go when 
they arrived to select a candidate for 
president. Thomas Jefferson who is well 
over six feet is standing in the foreground 
He makes the small George Lewis look 
smaller than he is. Life’s photographer 
goofed on the Pier 23 club. Burt Bales 
has been playing piano at this little club 
on the Embarcadero (waterfront) for a 
few years. 

The chef at Pier 23 also entertains 
at the piano. and with song, in a manner 
neither authentic nor distinguished. Life 
magazine printed a photograph of the fat. 


coloured chef in high chef’s hat and 
apron at the piano, his eyes closed, his 
mouth open in song and under it the 
caption, “Burt Bales ...”. Burt Bales is 
short, slendzr and white. 

We have learned this trip that Slow 
Drag Pavageau plays authentic blues 
guitar in the great, original style. When 
great jazz rhythm man, Johnny St. Cyr. 
and the blues playing Drag got together 
in a duet at a private session they were 
the source of considerable amazement. 
They took off singing in Creole French 
and what they played was really the 
blues. On “Eh La Bas”, Drag sings a 
melody different from the Kid Ory ver- 
sion. We need a local counterpart of Bill 
Russell to get blues like these on record 
but we do not have such a person. 


EARL FATHA’ HINES 

Fatha’ Hines and His All Stars are 
still at the Hangover in San Francisco. 
Pops Foster is on bass. Earl Watkins, 
is the drummer. Henry “Hank” 
Goodwin is playing trumpet; Jimmy 
Archey is on trombone and Darnell 
Howard is playing clarinet. Although 
they appear on regular half hour pro- 
grams from the Hangover Club we can- 
not hear them well due to the mountains, 
electrical disturbances and adverse 
weather conditions between San Franc- 
isco and Los Angeles. The Fatha’ also 
has a versonal radio program on KCBS 
Saturday afternoons from 3 until 4 
o'clock. 

Note: Will Mr. Bower who wrote me 
from England inquiring about the Lewis 
band please write again as his address 
has been lost. 





His New LP... 


“Humph swings out” 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and his Band 


Glad rag doll 

Just one of those blues 
Why was I born 
Christopher Columbus 
That’s my home 
Swing out 

PMD1044 


(10" 334 r.p.m. Long Playing) 


His LatestEP... 


“Humph’s Blues” 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and his Band 


‘i Dallas blues 
Low down dirty shame blues 
D.J.C. blues 
Gatemouth blues 
GEP8584 


(7” 45 7.p.m. Extended Play 
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\ Weekend By The Sea 


The advance publicity was spasmodic 
and magnificent in its width of appeal. 
The affair was clinched for us by the 
caption ‘Meet, mingle and chat with your 
favourite at the £10,000 Festival of Jazz’. 
As it happened, Art Tatum was prevented 
from appearing by a previous engage- 
ment; but we went along anyway. Jazz 
Festivals (Weekends) Ltd., who spon- 
sored Britain’s first Jazz Weekend at 
Butlin’s holiday camp Clacton, undoub- 
tedly lost its shirt over the affair, but it 
was a tremendous idea and we had a 
hilarious time. We came away in a deaf- 
ened, inebriated and completely exhaus- 
ted condition, and we would like to 
extend our thanks to the Company before 
it rambles off to voluntary liquidation. 

Broadly speaking. the idea, as pro- 
posed by the guiding hand of Tony 
Hughes, was that up to 2,000 people 
should take over a self sufficient holiday 
centre (what better than Butlin’s?) and 
then be surfeited with concerts, dances, 
record sessions, jive marathons, tuitions, 
films, discussions and lectures, recording 
sessions, exhibitions, contests and a 
general good time. If you think that 
we're exaggerating the attractions offered 
you should try reading the advance hand- 
out. Naturally, not all of these goodies 
were presented, which was probably just 
as well in the circumstances, but there 
were enough to keep most people busy 

too busy in some cases. But more of 
that later. 

Onward To Clacton, Happy Band 

The Saturday of the weekend dawned 
brightly and we rendezvoused early in 
Soho Square with a select band includ- 
ing the Chairman and Secretary of the 
N.J.F. (Messrs. Kayton and Pendleton 
respectively), Mr. Music Mirror and a 
delightful young chick called Roberta, 
who carried all our money for the title 
‘Miss Jazz 1956’. (Readers of the MM 
will already have seen that ‘we was 
robbed’ — but we still know what we 
think). 

Despite the advantages of a 120 m.p.h. 
motor car, we found that the journey to 
Butlin’s, what with frequent stops for 
refreshment on the way, took us approxi- 
mately five hours. We arrived just after 
the start of a concert by Johnny Dank- 
worth at 3 o'clock. There was an air of 
barbed wire entanglements about the 
entrance to the camp, but the Cossacks 
on the gate saluted smartly and gave the 
impression that we were welcome and 
within a short hour or so we had been 
received, allocated a barracks, given a 
seat in the dining room, several bro- 
chures, a small lapel badge for identifica- 
tion purposes. a map of the camp and a 
programme for the weekend. Nobody 
actually took our fingerprints. 


The Early Worm Gets The Bird 


After we had investigated our chalet 
and noted with some interest that a piece 
of paper on the next door stated ‘Miss 


Julia Arnall’, we wended our way 
through an almost deserted camp to the 
Embassy Theatre. On the way we 
bumped into a somewhat wild eyed Bob 
Dawbarn, attending on behalf of the 
Melody Maker, who had apparently ar- 
rived on the previous evening and 
become involved in the Friday ‘Goodbye 
Campers’ evening. Jazz Weekenders were 
by the way. quite welcome to start their 
weekend on Friday evening, though we 
imagine that there was only doubtful 
jazz interest in a vrogramme including 
Gordon and Colville and the Revue Co.. 
Olde Time Dancing to Stanelli, a sing 
song in the Embassy Bar and Tombola 
in the Embassy Theatre. As we say. Bob 
Dawbarn looked a little wild eyed. 

As we approached the Theatre, signs 
of life became apparent. A crowd of 
musicians and comnere Mark White were 


‘standing in a group around the stage 


door taking in the sunshine, and the 
sound of audience and orchestra grew 
louder, Inside the Theatre there was an 
air of unreality about the whole pro- 
ceedings which developed as the weekend 
went on. There was a curiously mixed 
atmosphere of jazz fans, Teddy boys, sea 
breezes and fresh air. and a little flavour 
of half remembered ENSA concerts, 

Johnny and the band played well des- 
pite the notice on the side of the stage 
which announced cryptically ‘Baby 
Crying’. Cleo Laine came on amid 
whistles to sing St. Louis Blues’ and Tony 
Manse!l sang ‘Birth Of The Blues’ with- 
out the aid of wolf whistles. The number 
which rocked the house, as always, was 
‘Experiments With Mice’. It says some- 
thing for Eric Delaney’s sense of humour 
that he can sit in the back row and 
laugh at the caricatures of his drum 
playing, as he did at this show. 

‘It Sure Do Go On And On’ 

We escaped from the camp for a short 
walk along the shore to Clacton by 
climbing over a six foot padlocked gate. 
Two men in peaked caps and blue coats 
yelled at us, but we took no notice. 

As we arrived back at camp, a Tannoy 
system, euvhemistically calling itself 
Radio Butlin, emitted the sexiest invita- 
tion to an evening meal that we've ever 
received. We know of several people who 
never quite got over this, and spent the 
rest of the weekend trying to find Radio 
City. 

The presentation of the evening meal 
was interesting from an organisational 
viewpoint. but we didn’t linger overlong 
in the dining room. For one thing, Radio 
Butlin had announced that the grand 
dance in the Vienna Ballroom. originally 
scheduled for 8 o'clock. was now due 
to start at half past seven. 

We arrived at half past seven, eager 
not to miss anything, only to find that 
the ballroom was well nigh deserted. 
Phil Seaman was lethargically tightening 
and untichtening a set of drums in one 
corner of the stage. When we asked him 
about the 7.30 start, he pointed to his 
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nNrogramme which stated 8 o'clock, and 
left it at that. Radio Butlin should have 
known better than to try and organise 
jazz musicians. 

The setting for the imminent jazz feast 
was somewhat overpowering. The decor 
consisted mainly of imitation wooden 
beams and stucco effects. There were 
balconies everywhere, and a kind of 
overhead walk split the entire hall in 
half. What must have approached a ton 
of foliage, streamers, stuffed animals and 
other forms of decoration hung from 
every conceivable noint. It looked, in 
places, like a tropical jungle and the 
overall impression was of a number of 
darkly secluded alcoves rather than @ 
ballroom. 

A crowd of Teddy boys huddled to- 
gether for protection round a bar in one 
alcove, and seven small children played 
tag round the pillars supporting the over- 
head walk, whilst their mothers watched’ 
from the safety of the cinema type seats 
round the dance floor. Man, we were 
really living! 


Mama Don’t Allow No Rock ’n Roll 

Here 

Tony Hall, who compered this show, 
will probably remember the nightmare 
qualities of the opening stages for years. 
His brezzy introductions for the Phil 
Seaman Quintet. which opened the dance 
at 8.5 p.m., echoed from a magnificent 
and all vowerful amplification system in- 
to the Baroque emptiness and came back 
to him with the squeals of the monste: 
children and the admonitions of their 
fearsome mothers. One small, very fat 
little boy rode a decorated tricycle across 
the dance floor. 

By nine o'clock. a minor miracle had 
taken place. The children had been shep- 
hered out by Redcoats, and their place 
had been taken by lots of real people. 
The Eric Delaney Band came on to an 
enthusiastic recention, and proceeded to 
nlay some powerhouse and swinging 
jazz. Apart from the big band numbers 
such as “Halleluiah’, there were plenty of 
solo opportunities for neovle like Kenny 
Ball and Pete Warner. The enthusiasm 
of this band is something to be seen at 
close quarters. Eric himself turns into a 
human dynamo on stage. At the end of a 
ridiculouslv energetic solo on ‘Delaney’s 
Delight’, some moron in front of the 
stand velled for ‘Skin Deep’—-and Eric 
anveared to be in two minds as to 
whether to give it to him. 

Watching him from almost overhead 
as we did for several numbers (we were 
on one of the balconies). his tremendous 
techniague becomes annarent. Excluding 
the exhibitionism. he is more canable of 
laving down a steadv rocking big band 
beat than any other British drummer that 
Wwe know. 

The return of the Phil Seaman group 
coincided with the arrival of John Greg- 
son, Stanlev Baker and Julia Arnall 
celebrities all, gathered to pronounce on 
the Miss Jazz contest on the morrow. 





Stanley Baker immediately announced 
himself as a modernist by hanging over 
the balcony to listen intently to Ronnie 
Scott, who joined the Seaman Group 
after a few numbers. By now the atmos- 
phere was warm and the boys were re- 
laxed. Both Ronnie and Joe Harriott were 
in great form, and when Delaney came 
back to close the show, the Rock ’n Roll 
element was in_ evidence. Strangely 
enough, however, the loudest applause 
was for a dixieland number played by a 
small group from the band. John Greg- 
son set up a chant of ‘Saints’, 

Amongst the dancers we spotted several 
faces remembered from the Jazz-Jive 
Gala at Harringay. We thought that we 
saw No. 44 and partner having a little 
epilepsy through the crowd at one time. 


Hold Back The Dawn—Or At Least Turn 
Down The Volume 


It was too much to expect that an 
audience, now thoroughly aroused and 
with the stench of burning snare drums 
in its nostrils, would “go back to your 
chalets and do whatever you do in your 
chalets” as compere Tony Hall so deli- 
cately put it; and the closing of the 
Vienna Ballroom launched a series of 
free enterprise festivals throughout the 
camp. 

One crowd started to organise a riot 
in the Embassy Ballroom by tearing up 
some copies of Record Mirror. We heard 
later that this was organised by one of 
the representatives of the National Press. 
who had his photographer poised for a 
big riot story. 

Most chalets were the centre of parties, 
and several open air skiffle sessions 
developed. Two people who obviously 


didn’t have a chalet wandered aimlessly 
round the camp for hours playing ‘The 
Saints’ on trumpet and drum respectively. 
We hit the sack at five in the morning, 
following an experiment in which it was 
successfully proved that 22 people. with 
attendant crates and bottles. can live in 
one of Butlin’s chalets indefinitely—pro- 
viding that they don’t breathe. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow 


Shortly after this, Radio Butlin woke 
us all up with a good morning campers’ 
song that went on for so long that a 
return to real sleep was impossible. After 
breakfast, we made some sporadic at- 
tempts at the Sunday newspapers and 


* then headed for the Playhouse Theatre 


where a concert was due to start at half 
past ten. 

We enjoyed this show more than any 
other during the weekend. It consisted 
of a jam session featuring Don Rendell, 
Joe Harriott, Bert Courtley, Ivor Mair- 
ants, Major Holley, Phil Seaman and 
Max Harris. The audience was in a good 
humour, and for once there was a rare 
give and take between musicians and 
audience. Even when someone got up 
from the front rows of the stalls and 
sang a Rock ’n Roll lyric it didn’t get 
out of hand 

There was a lot of solo work and each 
of the musicians was given one number 
as a showcase. Don Rendell displayed his 
usual warmth of feeling on ‘This Can’t 
Be Love’ and Joe Harriott urged himself 
through ‘Loverman’. Major Holley 
emerged as a bass player with a well 
developed stage personality. 

At the end of the show, the Miss Jazz 
Contest was held. About a dozen girls 


appeared from the audience to compete 
—some were carried, struggling to the 
stage by their boy friends; others made 
it unaided. They paraded briefly in front 
of the judges—the male portion of which 
looked rather like an Alka-Seltzer ad- 
vertisement—and, after a brief consulta- 
tion, a young lady from Walthamstow 
was declared the winner. It later trans- 
pired that she was by way of being a 
professional beautv contest contestant. 
Nobody asked her what she knew about 
jazz, but it cost the promoters £50 in 
prize money, and the position of Miss 
Jazz 1956 was amply filled. 


. - And So We Say Farewell to 
Picturesque Clacton... ’ 


Shortly after this, exhaustion set in, 
and the Ted Heath concert which we 
attended after an excellent lunch in a 
hotel in Clacton, is somewhat hazily fixed 
in our recollections. We remember that 
the rowdy element became more so as 
the concert went on—which seemed hard 
luck on Ted, and boded ill for the dance 
in the evening featuring The Kirchins, 
Tubby Hayes, Freddy Randall and The 
Crombie Rockets—a programme of ex- 
citement if ever there was one. 

We decided to throw in the towel and 
head back to London and sanity. So 
we collected our luggage and our two 
heads and headed sedately out of the 
gates to the sound of Radio Butlin ad- 
vising us of the availability of the even- 
ing meal. 

We heard later that Tony Hughes, who 
organised the affair, voluntarily entered 
a nursing home for a complete rest 
shortly after Sunday night. He has our 
best wishes. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS 
RED HOT PEPPERS 


(a) That'll Never Do (59506) 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(b) Jungle Nights in Harlem (62193) 
(a) Ward Pinket, probably Bubber Miley 
(tpt); Wilbur De Paris (tmb); un- 
known (cit); Morton (p); Bernard 
Addison (g); Billy Taylor (tu); Cozy 
Coleg (d). 5 March 1930, New York. 
(b) Arthur Whetsel, Freddy Jenkins, 
Cootie Williams (tpt); Joe ‘Tricky 
Sam’ Nanton, Juan Tizol (tmb); 
Barney Bigard (cit and ten); Johnny 
Hodges (alt); Harry Carney (alt. and 
bar); Ellington (p); Fred Guy (bjo); 
Wellman Braud (b); Sonny Greer 
(d) 4 June 1930, New York. 
H.M.V. B4836 
The Morton side may not be up to the 
exceptionally high standard of the 
1926/27 Red Hot Peppers recordings but 
it is nevertheless a very attractive item. 
stamped with the Jelly Roll trade mark. 
‘That'll Never Do” is one of Morton’s 
own compositions having a 16 bar theme 
and is played with strict regard 
for the melody by the © brass 
team in the opening and_ closing 
ensembles. There are two solo choruses 
each for the clarinet player, Morton and 
Walter De Paris. The clarinet soloist is 
melodic but rather lacking in jazz feeling 
and is probably the mysterious ‘Victor 
Houseman’ upon whom Keith Daniel 
gave an interesting discourse in the May 
1954 issue of ‘Jazz Journal’. De Paris’ 
trombone solo is good but Morton him- 
self takes the solo honours as well as 
playing some delightful piano in the 
background to the opening ensemble 


choruses. 


After the piano introduction by Elling- 
ton the first chorus of“Jungle Nights in 
Harlem” is taken by Nanton’s fierce 
muted trombone over the saxes with 


Jenkins taking the middle 8 bars on 


trumpet. Jenkins is heard throughout the 


second chorus with piercing muted trum- 


pet cries over a deep, resonant sax trio 


led by Harry Carney’s baritone. The first 
16 bars of the next chorus feature 
Bigard’s swirling clarinet against the 
brass, followed by Hodges’ fine alto in the 
next 8 bars. Then Bigard comes in again 
against the brass, commencing in the 
clarinet’s low register and climbing up- 
wards in a series of fast, fluid runs. Freddy 
Jenkins returns once more in the final 
chorus interspersing high trumpet cries 
against the brass and saxes. Despite the 
‘jungle’ title this does not have the sinis- 
ter atmosphere of “Echoes Of The 
Jungle” but is an excellent and typical 
Ellington recording of the period. 

The record is available to order from 
the H.M.V. International List and will 
prove an interesting addition to any col- 
lection, for on one disc it gives you con- 
trasting groups under the leadership of 
two of the greatest figures in jazz. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


CAB CALLOWAY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(a) Willow Weep For Me (C3519) 

(b) A Ghost of a Chance (WC3163) 
Mario Bauze, Dizzy Gillespie, Lamar 
Wright (tpt); Tyree Glenn, Quentin Jack- 
son, Keg Jackson (tbn); Hilton Jeffer- 
son (alt); Jerry Blake (cit, alt); Andrew 
Brown (alt, bar); Leon “Chu” Berry, 
Walter Thomas (ten); Benny Payne (p); 
Danny Barker (g); Milton Hinton (bs); 
Cozy Cole (d). 

(a) Recorded Chicago, January 16, 1941. 
(b) Recorded Chicago, June 27, 1940. 
(PARLOPHONE R2941) 

Cab Calloway’s contribution to jazz is 
not considerable, and it is as an eccen- 
tric vocalist and a showman bandleader 
of the large brimmed hat and zoot suit 
that he is generally remembered. The 
fact remains however, that in the thirties 
Calloway did employ a number of first 
class sidemen in his band, and these 
sides are showcases for the talents of two 
of the fine players that were with him at 
that time. 

“Willow Weep For Me” is a better 
type of pop song, which lends itself to 


Jen 


the rhapsodic type of jazz treatment it 
receives here as an alto saxophone 
feature by Hilton Jeiferson. The solo is 
essentially simple and there is little to 
be heard of the rest of the band, except 
in puctuating the performance with en- 
semble backgrounds and fill-ins, which 
lend atmosphere to a very satisfactory 
performance. It is surprising that so litle 
is heard of this fine player these days. 

Of the reverse, “A Ghost of a 
Chance”, much the same remarks apply. 
except that the tenor saxophone of the 
late “Chu” Berry is featured. His inter- 
—_ is rather more in the Coleman 

Hawkins vein than one is accustomed to 
hearing from him and it is worth noting 
in passing how much pleasanter is the 
sound obtained from this instrument by 
musicians of the Hawkins and Berry era, 
than soe of the tantalisingly emas- 
culated noises obtained today. 
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BOB BURNS: 
STANDARD — 78's" 


SIDNEY BECHET 
Mon Homme — Royal Garden Blues 
(Vogue V 2391—6s. 3d.) 


“Homme” is Bechet with Charlie 
Lewis, piano; Pierre Michelot, bass and 
Kenny Clarke, drums. A poor recording 
with bad balance in the rhythm section 
and an old fashioned piano accompani- 
ment to a rather inane tune for jazz. I’m 
surprised at Bechet choosing material 
like this — that is, if it is his choice. 
“Royal Garden” is with the Luter band, 
a spirited French group in the ‘trad’ 
style. This is one of the great two-beat 
tunes and is treated in perhaps a too 
conventional manner with odd_ solos 
from piano, trumpet, clarinet, ete. 
Bechet lives up to his great name and 
dominates the proceedings with constant 
drive. B. 


RUTH BROWN 


Sweet Baby Of Mine — I Want Ta 
Do More 
(London HLE-8310—6s.) 


At first hearing, the torso-shaking beat. 
the twanging of some monstrous guitar. 
and the heavy-handed bashing of a 
cabin trunk, locate this as just a couple 
more R. and B. numbers. But on trying 
it again, it becomes apparent that Ruth 
Brown has something a little extra. 
Strong, clear, assured, humorous, a little 
like Marie Knight at times, one can see 
that with the right band and the right 
numbers she could turn out something 
worthwhile. This isn’t it, but no doubt 
it is on the way. G.B. 


DON BYAS AND HIS RHYTHM 


On The Way To Your Heart — 
The Portugese Washerwoman 


(Vogue V 2390—6s. 3d.) 


Byas blows in the heavy toned Haw- 
kins tradition with a three piece rhythm 
section and vibes. “On the Way” is a 
ballad. which Byas blows with consider- 
able feeling. 1 like him best on this type 
of material and although this tune is a 
weak one he manages to make it sound 
attractive. “Portugese” sounds trite and 
will suit the Rock and Rollers. B.B. 


FATS DOMINO 
So Long — When My Dream Boat 
Comes Home 
(London HLU-8309 — 6s.) 


I have no quarrel with Domino, and 
in fact find his voice unusually attractive 
for the company he keeps. With the 
right numbers, as the last two that came 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


45 
MIKE BUTCHER: 


our way, he can turn out a performance 
which is well up to many a “race series” 
item from the past. Of these two “So 
Long” is best forgotten quickly; with 
“Dream Boat” the right tempo is struck, 
and that pleasant mournful quality 
appears in Fats’ voice. There is plenty 
of good stuff there; iff the market will 
only let it develop properly—which is 
doubtful. Curious how he overruns the 
recording time so often, perhaps he gets 
interested in his work. 

This coupling is taken from USS. 
Imperial. Can we dare to ask for some- 
thing a little better from Domino; 
strongly recommended is “All By My- 
self/Troubles Of My Own’, which we 
hope to see here before very long. 
‘Domino has many merits. not least being 
the fact that he sounds like no-one else. 


GB. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 
Echoing The Blues—Love, Love, Love 
(Parlophone R4212—Ss. 7d.) 


Rhythm and Blues by the Humphrey 
Lyttelton Band! Drummer Stan Greig 
lays down a rocking r & b style beat on 
“Love”, and Humph, Bruce Turner (on 
alto), and pianist Johnny Parker all solo 
pleasantly. “Echoing” is a follow-up to 
the band’s best-selling “Bad Penny 
Blues”, and I, for one, wouldn't be a 
but surprised if this made the hit 
parade. Backed up by Grieg’s brushes, 
Humph states the question-and-answer 
theme part-in and part-out of an echo 
chamber. The effect is good and isn't 
overdone. Trombonist Johnny Picard 
plays the other solo of any consequence 
on this side, before Humph re-iterates 
the opening routine. K.G. 


RECORD 
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BUDDY RICH AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
All Sweets — Sweets Opus 1 
(Columbia LB 10038—6s. 74d.) 


Both of these tracks are vehicles for 
the trumpet work of Harry Edison — 
hence the use of “Sweets” in both titles. 
On the first side he is featured as the 
leader of a small group; on the second 
he appears in the framework of a big 
band. His style is distinctive and he has 
a number of easily recognisable tricks 
and phrases that he tends to overdo. 
Nevertheless, he is an excellent trum- 
peter, well schooled by his twelve years 
in the Basie band. Good Granz type 
jazz with plenty of noise and drive. 

B.N. 


‘All Sweets’—Rich (dms), Harry ‘Sweets’ Edison 
(tpt), Jimmy Rowles (pno), Barney Kessel! (gtr), 
John Simmons (bs) 

Sweets Opus 1’—Harry ‘Sweets’ Edison (tpt), 
M. Bernhart (tmb), W. Smith (alto), T. Brown 
(ten), B. Poland (ten), G. Wiggins (pno), J 
Comfort (bs), B. Rich (dms) 


ART TATUM—BUDDY DE FRANCO 
QUARTET 
Makin’ Whoopee—A Foggy Day 
(Columbia LB 10039—6s. 74d.) 


This is a somewhat one-cornered 
quartet. It is mainly a display by 
Tatum, with De Franco relegated to 
occasional statements of the melody. As 
is usual when Tatum accompanies an- 
other instrumentalist, he plays at full 
attack all the time. On this disc, after 
the opening statements by De Franco 
on each side, Tatum takes over with a 
brilliant solo, which lasts for most of 
the playing time. For this reason it be- 
comes an excellent record. I am develop- 
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GOODWIN: 


ing a liking for this method of presenting 
Tatum as the supreme improviser 
behind a straight forward presentation 
of the tune by another artist. B.N. 


Tatum (pno), De Franco (clt), Red Callender 
(bs), Bill Douglas (dms) 


EXTENDED PLAY — 45°s 


AVON CITIES SKIFFLE 
How Long Blues; Julian Johnson— 
Lonesome Day Blues; I Don’t Know 

(Tempo EXA 40—13s. 7d.) 

After listening to this record a time or 

two I can only echo the singer's state- 
ment when he sings, “I ‘Don’t Know” 
1 don’t know either. As skiffle music it 
is entirely bogus, but as light home 
entertainment it is quite unoffensive. 
Ray Bush sings through his nose in an 
attempt to copy the Negro folk singer, 
and the boys with him trot out a steady 
four to the bar on an assortment of 
rhythm instruments. 

I believe that at the moment there 
is a vogue for this kind of music, and | 
must say it is certainly a lot more whole- 
some that some of the fearful attempts 
at r and b I have heard lately. 

S.T. 

Ray Bush (vocal, gtr), Wayne Chander (gtr). 


Mike Hitchings (mandolin), Geoff Nichol’s (bass), 
3asil Wright (wash'bd) 


LOUIS BELLSON QUINTET 
Charlie’s Blues — Buffalo Joe 
(Columbia SEB 10044—11s. 14d.) 
“Charlie’s Blues” owes much to Prez’ 
“Lester Leaps In”, although Shavers is 
given composer credit. Its a pleasant 
enough track, and affords Zoot the 
opportunity of blowing a couple of flow- 
ing, imaginative choruses. Shavers blows 
five muted choruses in a row (all good). 
and Don Abney’s piano is adequate. 
Though technically brilliant, Bellson is 
definitely not a “swinger”, but urged on 
by George DuVivier’s forceful bass he 
at least manages to coax a certain 
amount of life from his kit. Abney gets 
more of an opportunity to blow on 
“Joe”, and he makes good use of his 
time. Zoot’s virile tenor is the highspot, 
however, and leader Bellson’s lengthy 
solo being O.K. first time—boring the 


second ! K.G. 
Louis Bellson (dms), Char'ie Shavers (tpt). 
Zoot Sims (tnr), Don Abney (pno), George 
DuVivier (bs) 


BUNNY BERIGAN 
Blues; ’'m Coming Virginia — You 
Took Advantage Of Me; Chicken 
And Waffles 
(Parlophone GEP 8582—10s. 54d.) 


Probably amongst the best sides that 
Berigan ever made, these make a nice, 
handy EP. Owing to indifferent record- 
ing the rhythm doesn’t come through as 


GERALD LASCELLES: 
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BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


it should, but the front line all sound 
good, the solos on “Blues? all being first 
class. Berigan’s trumpet is very much in 
the Armstrong vein here and he blows 
with great power and clarity of tone. 

“You Took Advantage” has a muted 
chorus from Berigan, a chorus from 
Miller on tenor, some pleasant piano, 
plus a fine contribution from Sampson 
on alto. “Chicken” is played in fast 
jump-tempo. Miller tenor swings, and 
Sampson is heard on clarinet. Berigan 
works his solo to a fine climax and the 
rhythm sounds better here. S.T. 

Bunny Berigan (tpt), Eddie Miller (ten, clt), 
Edgar Sampson (alto, clit), Ciff Jackson (pno), 
Graham ee (bass), Ray Bauduc (drs). New 
York 13/12/35 


THE HACKE BJORKSTEN QUINTET 
On The Alamo — Woodpecker’s 
Groove; Gromek 
(Nixa NJE 1019—10s. 114d.) 


Although the sleeve note writer for 
this EP claims that this group differs 
from the usual Swedish preoccupation 
with cool jazz and affects a more pro- 
nounced beat and driving swing, | can 
trace little difference between this and 
most of the Swedish modern jazz offer- 
ings of recent years. 

There is the same preoccupation with 
unison openings, tone patterns and the 
appendages of the Early West Coast 
School. These recordings were made 
about a year ago, and as seems to be 
the case with some of their contem- 
poraries in the Los Angeles neighbour- 
hood, these musicians appear to have be- 
come settled into the well worn West 
Coast pattern. Nothing very new 
happens here, although the musicianship 
is impeccable. Trombonist Ake Persson 
breaks away from the pattern effectively 
in “Alamo”, as does leader Bjorksten for 
a short while, Jam Johansson seems pre- 
occupied with Thelonius Monk. 

B.N. 

Hacke Biorksten (ten). Ake Pe-sson (valve 


tmb). Jam Johansson (ono), Bengt Carlsso+ (bs), 
Svante Turesson (dms) 


BILL COLEMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


If I Had You; Yes, Sir, That’s My 
Baby — Confessin’ 
(Columbia SEG 7645—\lls. 14d.) 


These three tracks are just a little 
disappoining. | Coleman himself blows 
some good trumpet, but the supporting 
group is far from brilliant. 

Pianist Andre Persiany wrote the 
arrangements for all three tracks, the 
best of which is “Baby”, which rides 
along with a nice, easy beat except that 
bassist Paul Rovere is inclined to be a bit 
stodgy. Coleman's trumpet on “You” 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


bears a distinct Armstrong flavour, and 
there is even a Satchmo inflection in his 
vocal on “Confessin’ ”. I'm not very 
partial to his singing, although his 
trumpet work later on in this long track 
more than makes up for this defiect. 
Guy Lafitte blows a couple of good 
tenor solos, but doesn’t really get the 
opportunity to prove his worth on this 
album. K.G 
Bill Co'eman (tpt, vel), Guy Lafitte (tnr), Low 


Reed (alto, bar), Andre Persiany (pno), Paul 
Rovere (bs), Teddy Martin (dms) 


. 


EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ DAVIS 
Foggy Day; Together—Scatter; The 
Way You Look Tonight 
(Parlophone GEP 8587—10s. 54d.) 


Eddie ‘Lockjaw’ Davis has played 
with several big bands including: Lucky 
Millinder and Andy Kirk. His _nick- 
name of ‘Lockjaw’ comes from the fact 
that his expressions when playing give 
the impression that the saxophone is 
locked in his mouth. It sounds that 
way too. Eddie Davis is a “honker’, and 
his versions of the tunes on this disc 
are reminiscent of a less capable Earl 
Bostic. The accompaniment of organ 
= cymbals is a little weird. B.N. 


Eddie ‘Lockiaw’ Davis (ten), Doc Bagby (organ) 
Charlie Dice (dms 


THE PROGRESSIVE MR. DE 
FRANCO 
I Wish I Knew; Cable Car—Blues 
In The Closet; Monogram 
(Columbia SEB 10020—lIs. 14d.) 


Buddy De Franco is here showcased 
in a quartet as usual with Granz 
accompaniment, unheralded and unsung. 
There is an interesting pianist who solos 
at length on “Closet” (could this be 
some early Oscar Peterson?), and the 
bass and drums provide a good rocking 
background. 

De Franco, despite his cool label, is 
very little removed from the flowing 
style of the Swing Era clarinetists. On 
this disc he swings along quite comfort- 
ably, though without producing anything 
startling. A pleasant disc, but not one 
to arouse any real fleeling other than 
tolerance. B.N. 


JIMMY DEUCHER QUINTET 


Dancing In The Dark — Dance 
Little Lady 


(Esquire EP 103—13s. 74d.) 


These two sides highlight some trum- 
pet jazz as played by one of the greatest 
anywhere. The rhythm section is 
in great sympathy and really swings 
every bar of both sides. On small 
group sides like these usually some little 
thing goes wrong, but there is just no 





BACK TO THE DELTA 
Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen, Ken Colyer Skiffle Group 
LF 1196 (Decca L.P.) 


BALL AT BETHLEHEM 
Ruby Braff Sextet 
LZ-N 14028 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


THE BENNY GOODMAN STORY 

music-track recording with 

The Benny Goodman Orchestra, Trio, Quartet and 
Octet and featuring Benny Goodman, Gene Krupa, Teddy 
Wilson, Lionel Hampton, Harry James, Martha Tilton 
LAT 8102-3 (Brunswick L.Ps.) 


BIX BEIDERBECKE AND THE WOLVERINES 
The Woiverine Orchestra 
AL 3532 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


BLUES ON THE RIVER 
The Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band 
LA 8580 (Brunswick L.P.) 


BOOGIE-WOOGIE WITH THE BLUES 

Meade Lux Lewis with George Hannah 

Dobby Bragg with James ‘Boodle-it’ Wiggins 
Cripple Clarence Lofton with Louise Johnson 

Blind Leroy Garnett with James ‘Boodle-it’ Wiggins 
AL 3544 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


THE CHET BAKER QUARTET, VOL. 2 
Chet Baker Quartet 
PDL 85013 (Felsted L.P.) 


CLASSIC JAZZ PIANO, VOL. 2 
Jelly Roll Morton 
AL 3559 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


DADDY OF THE PIANO 
James P. Johnson 
LA 8548 (Brunswick L.P.) 


EAST COAST JAZZ SERIES, NO. 7 
Jay Jay Johnson-Kai Winding Quintet 
LTZ-N 15003 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 
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FATS AT THE ORGAN 
Fats Waller 
AL 3521 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AT THE CRESCENDO 
Louis Armstrong and the All-Stars 

LAT 8084-5 (Brunswick L.P.s) 


THE GREAT BLUES SINGERS 

Bessie Smith, Ida Cox, Ma Rainey 
Bertha Chippie Hill 

AL 3530 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING—THE DUKE 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
LTZ-N 15029 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


| GOT RHYTHM 
Ralph Sutton 
LA 8719 (Brunswick L.P.) 


INTRODUCTION TO JAZZ BY REV. J. L. KERSHAW 
Johnny Dodd’s Black Bottom Stompers 

Chicago Rhythm Kings, New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
Adrian Rollini’s Orchestra 

Jimmy Noone’s New Orleans Band 

Bob Crosby’s Bobcats 

Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 

Art Hodes and his Chicagoans 

Eddie Condon and his Orchestra 

Bunk Johnson and his New Orleans Band 
George Lewis and his Ragtime Band 

King Oliver’s Savannah Syncopators 

LAT 8124 (Brunswick L.P.) 


JAZZ STUDIO ONE 
Jazz Studio Group 
LAT 8036 (Brunswick L.P.) 


THE LION STEPS OUT 
Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith and his Orchestra 
H-APB 1017 (London L.P.) 
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LIONEL HAMPTON 

AND HIS NEW FRENCH SOUND, VOL. 2 
Lionel Hampton Group 

PDL 85006 (Felsted L.P.) 


LULLABYS FOR LOVERS 
Chris Connor 
LZ-N 14007 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


MILTON ‘MEZZ’ MEZZROW A LA SCHOLA CANTORUM 
Mezz Mezzrow Quintet 
TKL 93092 (London Ducretet-Thomson L.P.) 
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MODERN JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Don Rendell Sextet, Ken Moule Seven 


ony Crombie Orchestra 
LK 4087 (Decca L.P.) 
















NEW ORLEANS JOYS 

Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
Lonnie Donegan Skiffle Group 
LF 1198 (Decca L.P.) 


PIANO PERSPECTIVES 
Don Shirley 
HAA 2003 (London L.P.) 


BRINGSIDE AT CONDON’S, VOL. 2 
ddie Condon and his Band 
Z-C 14024 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 





| DUCRETET-THOMSON 





A SCRAPBOOK OF BRITISH JAZZ 

Fred Elizalde and his Music, Spike Hughes’ Orchestra 
Lew Stone and his Band, Nat Gonella 

George Chisholm and his Jive Five, Sid Phillips Quintet 
George Webb and his Dixielanders 

Mark White presents The Jazz Club 

George Shearing, Harry Gold and his Pieces of Eight 
Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen, Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 

LK 4139 (Decca L.P.) 


THELONIUS MONK PLAYS MUSIC OF DUKE ELLINGTON 
Thelonius Monk Trio 
LTZ-U 15019 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh Dixielanders with George Melly 

Chris Barber’s Jazz Band, Lonnie Donegan Skiffle Group 
LK 4088 (Decca L.P.) 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ SCENE, 1955 

Chris Barber’s Jazz Band, The Zenith Six 
Merseysippi Jazz Band, Alex Welsh Dixielanders 
LK 4100 (Decca L.P.) 


TRIBUTE TO BENNY GOODMAN 
Jess Stacy and the Famous Sidemen, Jess Stacy 
LTZ-K 15012 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


WILBUR DE PARIS AND HIS NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
Wilbur de Paris and his New Orleans Jazz 
LTZ-K 15024 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 

(available during December) 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


faults here it's impeccable. Jimmy 
plays the tunes with tremendous 
authority and exciting improvisations, 


delivered with a wonderful _bell-like 
clarity of tone and an attack that makes 
him a great player. B.B. 


Deucher (tpt), Terry Shannon (pno), Lennie 
Bush (bass), Tony Crombie drs) 


BILLY ECKSTINE AND SARAH 
VAUGHAN 


Dedicated To You; You're All I 
Need —- Ev'ry Day; I Love You 


(M.G.M.-EP-561—10s. 54d.) 


There’s an air of sophisticated charm 
about these duets by Billy Eckstine and 
Sarah Vaughan. They make a brilliant 
twosome, and have chosen four lovely 
tunes with which to exploit their com- 
bined talents. Both have complete con- 
trol over tone and vibrato, and the 
subtle blend of their voices makes for 
excellent listening. 

Billy and Sarah have, of course, 
worked together before—in 1944 to be 
exact, when Billy firmed his own band 
and Sarah went along as featured singer. 

Little need be said about the four 
tunes—all four follow a similar pattern 
of first alternating the lyrics between the 
two singers before they join forces for 
the final few bars. “Dedicated” is a 
beautiful, yet seldom-heard tune that is 
a perfect vehicle for the combined 
artistry of these two. singers, and 
“Need”, “Day”, and “Love” are equally 
as good. Joe Lipman and his Orchestra 
are responsible for the excellent back- 
ings on all four tracks. 

In these days of rock ’n roll and skiffle 
music, this album stands out like a 
shooting star on a starless night. Get it 
at all cost ! 


NISSE ENGSTROM TRIO 


Destination Moon; I Found A New 
Baby — Bel Ami; Groovin’ Doctor 


(Esquire EP 101—13s. 74d.) 
A doctor in private life, Nisse 
Engstrom must spend as much time 


listening to Erroll Garner as he does to 
his diagnosis. He has captured Garner's 
style to perfection, and if his swing 
isn’t quite so pronounced. it comes 
fairly near it at times. He produces 
some pretty ideas on “Bel Ami” and 
“Moon”, and his version of “I Found a 
New Baby” is a novel one to say the 
least of it .Recommended to all Garner 
admirers in particular. 

Enestrom (pno), George Riedel! (bass). 
Burman (drs). Stockho!m 20/12/54 


Anders 


DON EWELL 


Muskrat Ramble: Rumous Rag — 
Parlor Social; Wild Man Blues 


(Good Time Jazz EPG 1167—13s. 7d.) 


Don Ewell plays in the great classic 
style off jazz piano as expounded by 
Jelly Roll Morton. It is a pure undiluted 
styke, and he plavs without modern com- 
promises, till I find it quite hard to be- 
lieve that the recording only dates back 
to 1947. I like best his “Parlor Social’, 
the title being a tribute to James P. 
Johnson, who used at one time to 
specialize in this type of work, and there 
is of course a strong flavour of his work 
in this solo. This forty-year-old 
pianist has sound training and a wealth 


of valuable experience behind him. | 
commend this record to all piano fans, 
with the certain knowledge that it com- 


pares very favourably with contem- 
porary offerings reviewed elsewhere in 
these columns. G.L. 


VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN 
JAZZ QUARTET 
Item From Carmen—Dream 
(Esquire EP 104—13s. 74d.) 


The title of this group should give you 
a fair idea of what to expect here: this 
is an undisguised attempt at creating the 
sounds and styles of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet. It is partially successful, and 
this on one side only. The essential 
feeling of thoughful jazz has been over 
adopted on “Dream”, so that the effect 
here becomes soporific. Feldman and 
Pollard urge each other into progres- 
sively* quieter and more relaxed playing 
until one wonders whether they will be 


able to raise the effort to finish the 
record. 

“Carmen” is better, being faster and 
crisper. This is mainly written, but 


nonetheless enjoyable and swinging. At 
this tempo, the quartet approaches the 
feel of the American original. A good 
home product. B.N. 

Victor Fe'dman (vibes), Tommy Pollard (pno) 
Lennie Bush (bs), Phil Seamen (dms) 


LARS GULLIN SEXTET 


J. Fans Only 
1021—10s. 114d.) 


Late Summer—For F. 
(Nixa NJE 


I suspect more and more as | listen to 
the Swinging Swedes, that they are a 
melancholic. heavy mannered race, that 
takes its pleasures sadly. 


“Late Summer”, for instance, is very 
melodic and beautifully played, but it 
is so dreary as to be depressing. The 


reverse side is at a brighter tempo, but 
of lightness there is none. I find very 
little feeling for jazz in these tracks. 
Gullin seems preoccupied with a mathe- 
matical pattern rather than an emotional 
music — it is a fine example of the type 
of music that is getting the label ‘West 
Coast’ a bad name. B.N. 


BOB HAGGART AND HIS 
ALL-STAR BAND 


By The Waters of Minnetonka; 


Baby Won't You Please Come 
Home — Jericho; When You're 
Smiling 


(M.G.M.-EP-565 10s. 54d.) 
This big band leans fairly heavily on 
the traditions of the Bob Crosby band. 
with tight-knit arrangements and very 
loose solo passages. Fundamentally it 
does not succeed because the music it 
plays is no longer in demand; nor is it 
such outstanding music that it will be 
able to recreate a demand. in the way in 
which Benny Goodman's big band 
swing has achieved a minor come-back 
in the States in the past year. The 
presence of such personalities as Yank 
Lawson, and similar stars is not in itself 
a means to an end. The music un- 
doubtedly swings, but lacks the spark 
that differentiates between success and 
also-ran. G.L. 
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LIONEL HAMPTON BIG BAND No. 2 
Airmail Special—Baby Don’t Love 
Me No More 
(Columbia SEB 10045—1ls. 14d.) 


These are two good examples of the 
big-excitement bands that Hampton 
firvours. These tracks were actually made 
in August 1955, but are probably a fair 
guide to the type of music that Hamp 
will bring to Britain with him when he 
arrives soon. On both. the band is used 
solely in order to build up a huge rock- 
ing beat, and _ soloists have to 
climb up high to make themselves heard 
over the noise and power of the accom- 
panying riffs. There is none of the deli- 
cate Hamp of the quartets here, and 
only a small amount of audible vibes 


can be heard at the beginning of 
“Baby”. Vicki Lee, who sings on this 
track, is a blues singer in the r & b 


idiom. A good buy for powerhouse band 
fans, but don’t look for subtlety here. 


Lionel Hampton (vibes), Dwike Mitche!l (pno). 
tohn Mackel (gtr). Peter Badie (bs), Rufus Jones 
(dms), Isauro Hernandez (conga drum). Jim Araki 
(alto), Bob Plater (alto). Eddie Chamblee, Retney 
Brauer (tens), Joseph Evans (bari), Edward 
Preston, Wallis Davennort. Julius Brooks, Edward 
Mullins, (tots), Alvin Hayse. Arnett Spanow. 
Haro'd Roberts (tmbs), Willie Ruff (french horn), 
Vicki Lee (vel). 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
That’s Right; Lollypop—Music To 
Dance To; Not Really The Blues 
(Capitol EAP 1026—I1s. 10d.) 

Few post-war big bands have gener- 
ated the brand of fiery excitement that is 
associated with Woody Herman’s rock- 
ing crew that are featured on this EP. 
Neither before or in later years has 
Woody fronted a band that played with 
such drive and spirit as did this talented, 
enthusiastic band of happy-go-lucky 
New York jazzmen. 

Three of the four tracks on_ this 
album have not, to my knowledge, been 
released in this country before. The 
exception is “That's Right”’—a roaring 
swinger that opens with a theme state- 
ment by vibist Terry Gibbs and con- 
tinues with impressive solo contributions 
from Serge Chaloff (baritone), Zoot 
Sims (tenor), Ernie Royal (trumpet), and 


Terry. The trombone and piano solos 
are. I believe. by Earl Swope and Lou 
Levy. 


“Lollypop” with scat vocal by Terry 
Gibbs and Shortv Rogers, is a follow-up 
to George Wallington’s now legendary 
“Lemon Drop”. There’s some more 
excellent Gibbs vibes here and Earl 
Swope and Bil! Harris are responsible 
for the searing trombone duet. Serge 
Chaloff gets in another good chorus. Al 
Cohn’s “Dance” is the least wild of the 
four tracks. and is sparse on solos. Some 
punching ensemble figures make up for 
this, however. The closing “Blues” track 
is another swinger, with excellent 
choruses by Earl Swope and Ernie Royal 
and a not-so-good one from Woodv on 
clarinet. K.G. 


JOHNNY HODGES DANCE BASH 
Mood Indigo — Squatty Roo 
(Columbia SEB 10039—1Is. 14d.) 
Both sides are essentially vehicles for 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


the masterly intonations of Jchnny 
Hedges, although the supporting cast has 
plenty of solo spots. Johnny sounds as 
exciting and as confident as he did on 
his masterly long-player “Memories of 
Ellington”—and that says almost all you 
want to know. Those who have been 
brought up on Ellington jazz know the 
perfection that can be achieved in this 
form of collective pre- -conceived impro- 
visation. The fast “Squatty Roo” with 
its greater scope for solo excursions is 
my favourite. | predict that most of you 
will want this in your collection. 
G.L. 


Johnny Hodges (alto), Arthur Clarke 
(ten), Harold Baker (tpt), Lawrence Brown 
(tmb), Leroy Lovett (pno), John Williams (bs), 
Louis Bellson (ds). 


RUSSELL JACQUET’S ALL STARS 


King Spinner; Bongo Blues—Eight 
Ball; Tropical Fever 
(Parlophone GEP 8585—10s. 54d.) 

Recorded in 1949, all four tracks bear 
the easily identifiable stamp of the ‘bop’ 
era. The clipped phrasing of the soloists. 
and the broken, ‘jerky’ melody lines 
associated with the music of this period 
are most striking on “Spinner” and 
“Ball”, but the overall sound of the 
group is sufficiently interesting so as not 
to sound dated. 

Leader Russell Jacquet, brother of 
tenorist Illinois, plays some likeable 
trumpet, especially on the two above 
mentioned titles. and trombonist Henry 
Coker, pianist Gerry Wiggins, Bumps 
Myers (tenor) and Joe Newman (trum- 
pet) all make worthwhile contributions. 
Least impressive of the soloists is bari- 
tone-saxist Maurice Simon. whose taste- 
less “honks” and general lack of ideas 
is the low-spot of the record. 

My interest waned slightly in the two 
afro-flavoured tracks “Blues” and 
“Fever”. On the surface, they sound 
fine, but beneath it all, there's little jazz 
that amounts to much. K.G. 

Russe"! Jacquet. Joe Newman. J. Anderson 
(tpts), Henry Coker (tmb), Herbert ‘‘Bumps’’ 
Myers (tnr), Maurice Simon (bar). Gerry Wiggins 


(pno), Chartie Drayton (bs), Chico Hamilton 
(dms) 


STAN KENTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Ive Got You Under My Skin — 
Stompin’ At The Savoy 
(Capitol EAP 1024 lls. 10d.) 
The subtitle “Contemporary Concepts” 
which Capitol have given to this record 
is no misnoma. I find Bill Holman’s 
arrangements very heavy weather, and 
the planned emergence of solists such as 
trumpeter Stu Williamson does little to 
enliven the complicated proceedings. My 
loudly expressed view on the over- 
complication of Kenton’s music during 
his visit to this country applies equally 
to these tracks. The intentional obliter- 
ation of the basic rhythm in a standard 
like “Stompin’”’ makes neither sense nor 
logic, although I derived some enjoy- 
ment for the scored brass passages in 
the latter. G.L. 
Bobby Clark, Ed Leddy, Sam Noto, Al Porcino, 
Stu Williamson (trumpets), Gus Chappell, Bob 
Fitzpatrick, Carl Fontana, Don Kelly. Kent 
Larsen (tmbs), DonDavidson, Charlie Mariano, 
Lenie Niehaus, Bill Perkins, Dave Van Kriedt 
(reeds), Stan Kenton (pno), Ralph Blaze (gtr), 

Max Bennett (bs), Mel Lewis (dms). 


CLEO LAINE 


Spread A Little Happiness; You’ve 

Done Something To My Heart — 

It Was A Lover And His Lass; 
You're Blase. 


(Esquire EP 102—13s. 74d.)) 


My favourite from amongst the 
British jazz singers here embarks on four 
unusual tunes, and does extremely well 
with all of them. “Spread” is an excel- 
lent melody of which Cleo takes full 
advantage; the clarinet solo being by 
Johnny Dee. The same musician turns 
to his solo alto for the slow ballad 
“Blase”, which Miss Laine sings with 
fine control. But perhaps the best of 
them all is the jumpy version of “It Was 
A Lover”. There is humour here, but 
everything is in perfect taste. Christie's 
short trombone solo is an unusually 
good one. S.T. 


Cleo Laine with Keith Christie (tmb), Bill 
Sutcliffe (bass), Allan Ganley (drs), Bill le Sage 
(pno, vibes), Johnny Dankworth (ct, alto) 

3/55. 
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JACK LIDSTROM AND HIS 
DIXIELANDERS 


Snag It—Struttin’ With Some Bar- 
becue; I’ve Got A _ Feeling I’m 
Falling 
(Nixa NJE 1020—1ls. 10d.) 


I am delighted to have tound at last 
a Swedish band which plays in tradi- 
tional manner, after hearing a procession 
of modernist records from their shores. 
This is a semi-pro band, with the excep- 
tion of the trombonist. and they play 
with creditable relaxation, but with a 
curious and slightly unnatural precision 
which is unfortunately common amongst 
improvisers on the Continent. This may 
seem to be a contradiction in terms, but 
is more apparent when one listens to the 
record. The slow “Snag It” is my choice, 
and I hope we shall be allowed to hear 
more of this band in the course of time. 

G.L. 


Jack Lidstrom (tpt), Folke Rabe (tmb), Ove 
Lind (clt), Bjorn Milder (pno), Gunnar A'mstedt 
(bs), Lars Parmenius (ds) 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON FIVE 


Squeeze Me; Handful Of Keys— 
Lightly And Politely; Its A Thing. 


(Parlophone—10s. 54d.) 


This EP is entitled “Lightly and 
Politely” and, as is not the case with a 
department of the same name in this 
magazine, the title is largely descriptive 
of the contents. In the absence of any 
trombone travail, there is a_ certain 
delicacy to these performances, and this 
seems to be exaggerated by inadequate 
recordings. It really should be possible 
to get more of an integrated sound, as 
between rhythm and horns, with a five- 
piece group. 

Humph~ blows’ handsomely = and 
phrases to excellent rhythmic effect. A 
stronger rhythm section would have 
given him less to carry and a greater 
feeling of security. It is time he went to 
the States. What he achieves in England 
is surprisingly good, but were he sup- 
ported by, for instance, Sir Charles, 
Walter Page and Jo Jones, then we 
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should hear much more from him. Or 
imagine him on Capitol’s “Session At 
Midnight” with that sax section’s riffs 
rolling behind him! In fact, as a devia- 
tion tor some future date, | would sug- 
gest a sax trio or quartet (including 
Jimmy Skidmore) to biow warm and in- 
vigorating riffs behind the trumpet. A 
trumpet-like duo is a bit thin and on this 
occasion Bruce Turner seems to have 
had ‘one eye on the second part of the 
record’s title. At least, although it’s 
tasteful and often pretty, there isn’t the 
body and drive in his playing that I had 
come to expect from him. 

“Squeeze Me” and “Lightly and 
Politely” are at slow tempo, but the two 
fuster numbers are the more successful. 
Of these, | prefer “It’s a Thing”, which 
rocks in a comfortable groove, but the 
group also does well with Fats’ “Hand- 
tul Of Keys”, an unlikely vehicle. 

S.D. 


Humphrey Lyttleton (tp), Bruce Turner (as), 
Johnny Parker (p), Jim Bray (b), Stan Greig (d) 


GEORGE MELLY 
Muddy Water; Jenny’s Ball—You'’ve 
Got The Right Key; Organ Grinder 
(Tempo EXA 41—13s. 7d.) 

It seems such a pity to take George 
seriously, but after a few years the 
charm wears thin. He illustrates some- 
thing so prevalent in British jazz circles, 
the inability to get out of the infant 
class. George has an excellent voice, 
which he misuses in every way dirty- 
ing his vowels, straining without reason, 
and producing a curious hybrid accent 
midway between Margate- -minstrel and 
Phil Harris hillbilly. 

Some people object to the classics of 
jazz pornography, but it is a sad com- 
mentary on the times that they are only 
available in such lamentable imitations, 
while the most salacious new recordings 
continually flood the market. It is a 
point to be considered, though, that 
while British jazz commends itself as 
suitable for youth clubs and civic con- 
certs, it is hardly wise to turn out such 
double-edged ditties, which even the 
witty cover notes would not make 
acceptable to the high-minded. 

Mulligan’s band is more than ade- 
quate for this job, Melly sings as we 
expect him to, and his songs are fairly 
generally known. Altogether, it is quite 
undistinguished. G.B. 

Mick Mulligan (tpt). Frank Parr (tmb), lan 


Christie (cit), Ronaid Duff (pno), Nigel Sinclair 
(gtr), Terry Forster (bs), Pete App'eby (dms) 


ORIGINAL FIVE BLIND BOYS 


I Know The Lord Will Make A 

Way: Somewhere listening For My 

Name—Song of Praise; Jesus is a 
Rock In A Weary Land 


(Vogue EPV 1159—13s. 7d.) 


Strongly recommended, but not for 
the squeamish. One must disregard the 
fact that these singers use the English 
language, or that these are ostensibly 
religious songs of Christianity, for this 
is African music still alive in America. 
and very strong. The rest of the small 
group provide sustaining music, such as 
the simple continuous riff in the first 
number, while the leader lashes himself 
into a frenzied raw-throated howling 
African seizure, perfectly controlled. 
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The organ and syrupy opening of 
“Song of Praise” are balanced and belied 
by ‘the ferocious preaching which 
follows; “Jesus Is A Rock” goes and 
goes like a jazz band driven by a mad 
trumpet player. Apart from the music, 
McCarthy's notes are excellent, and the 
cover design very striking. G.B. 


CHARLIE PARKER 
K. C. Blues; Star Eyes—Au Privave: 


She Rote 
(Columbia SEB 10038—1I1Is. 14d.) 
Parker is really magnificent on all 


these four tunes. He plays with all his 
usual drive, plus a logical control of his 
emotions which he sometimes lost. 
This is pure jazz with skeleton sketches 
and then straight to the improvising. 
Miles has come a long way since these 
sides. He sounds in his student days 
here his phrases wander and _ his 
playing sounds colourless beside the 
Stature and maturity of Parker's 
approach. 

“K.C.” is a  down-tempo, 12-ba: 
swinger in the Kansas City-Basie tradi- 
tion. and Parker puts all the modern 
harmonic extensions on a basic pattern 
of real blues melody. “Star Eyes”, an 
old standard, is here taken at bounce 
tempo and displays Parker’s fabulous 
harmonic knowledge with no_preten- 
tiousness. “Privave”, another 12-bar up- 
tempo blues has a _ written unison 
chorus leading to the ad-libs. Roach 
is a perfect partner for Parker, but 
Bishop on piano strikes me as a bit of 
a basher. “She Rote” is an up-tempo 
ad-libs on the changes of “Beyond the 
Blue Horizon” , terrific vehicle harmoni- 
cally for the minds of Parker and Davis. 
The bass player swings, plays the right 
notes and you can hear them. What an 
astounding combination ! 

B.B. 


Charlie Parker (a!to). Miles Davis (tpt), Wa'te- 
Bishop (pno), Teddy Kotick (bass), Max Roach 


(drs 


THAT PATTERSON GIRL—Vol. 2 


Beale Street Blues; Jailhouse Blues 
—Shipwreck Blues; T’Ain’t No Sin 


(Pye-Nixa NJE 1023—I1Is. 10d.) 


This is not a happy session, and the 
results are thoroughly depressing. Ottilie 
Patterson’s voice is heavy and ill-used, 
backed by a plodding and dreary band. 
We know that the band can do better; 
the singer, when on form, can at least 
sound like some old blues singer. Here 
her singing takes on the cloying quality 
of some blues-touched pop vocalist, 
except in the last number where the 
heavy hand of the nineteen-twenties is 
revealed, and the ventriloquial voice of 
an elderly entertainer in a cloche hat 
assaults the microphone. It sounds too 
as though supervisor Denis Preston quit 
the studio for a moment, and St. Vitus 
took his place. The only light spot in 
this session is shown by the cover notes. 
which are flagrantly overwritten in the 
best traditions of cosmetic advertising. 


Pat Halcox (tpt). Chris Barber (tmb). Monty 
Sunshine (cit), Dick Bishop (gtr), Dick Smith 
ébs). Ron Bowden (dms) 


GEOFF TAYLOR ALL STARS 
Sweet Sue — Sweet Lorraine 
(Esquire EP 105—13s. 74d.) 


This disc serves to confirm that Geoff 
Taylor is a fine alto sax player, albeit 
only a part time musician. These record- 
ings were made in October 1955 and 
there are still traces of his Earl Bostic 
courtship. Nevertheless, his tone is 
warm and his playing fluent. 

There is not the freshness of ideas 
that he displayed when he first emerged 
some years ago nor yet the standard of 
playing that he is giving us now, but 
this is a quite presentable small group. 
Apart from Taylor, Martin Slavin and 
David Lee make worthwhile contribu- 
tions in their solos. Bill Sutcliffe can be 
heard supplying the type of bass playing 
that made him such an important part 
of the Keith Christie Quartet. BLN. 

Geoff Tav'or (alto). Martin S‘avin (vibes) 


Jimms¢ Currie (gtr). David Lee (nono), Bill Sutcliffe 
(bs), Kenny Clare (dms) 


LONG PLAY — 33} rpm 


CLAIRE AUSTIN SINGS THE BLUES 


The World’s Jazz Crazy; Down 
Hearted Blues; See See Rider; Good 
Time Flat Blues (123; min.)—Care- 
less Love: Nobody Knows You 
When You're Down And Out; 
Mecca Flat Blues; "Fore Day Creep 
(13 min.) 
Time Jazz LDG 185—29s. 


(Good 63d.) 


Turk 
I have missed 


Not being a fervent admirer of 
Murohy’s brand of jazz. 
Claire Austin’s previous recorded per- 
formances. It is obvious from these 
tracks that I am entirely the loser, since 
she proves herself an outstanding blues 
singer by any standards. That Miss 
Austin is a white girl, brought up in 
traditional manner in_ places far 
separated by time and distance from the 
home of the blues makes her perform- 
ance the more remarkable. She has the 
benefit of outstanding accompaniment 
provided by Kid Ory, Don Ewell, Ed 
Garland and Minor Hall, who were 
called in at a moment's notice to cut 
these sides in April 1954, in Los 
Angeles. The results are outstanding. 
being near classic examples of the firee 


and easy style of blues singing per- 
petuated by the voices of the great 
exponents. The worst fault that I can 


find in Claire’s performance is that she 
occasionally allows the tempo to drag 
slightly, but this is soon corrected by 
Minor Hall. Kid Ory’s tailgate work is 
immaculate and expressive, and Don 
Ewell shows that there is very little 
about blues accompaniment that he 
doesn’t know. This is a must for blues 
collectors and for everyone who likes 


their jazz in traditional vein. G.L. 
Claire Austin (vocal). Kid Ory (tmb). Don 
Ewell (pno), Ed Garland (bs), Minor Hall (ds) 


SANDY’S SIDEMEN 

playing comoositions by 

AL FAIRWEATHER 
Nobody Met The Train; Stay: 
Swiss Kriss; High Time (194 min.) — 
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Look The Other Way; Candy 
Stripes; Mouseparty; My Neck Of 
The Woods (22 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 3—38s. 3d.) 


Although a break away from the re- 
vivalist style has rapidly been gaining 
support from the former traditionalist 
bands. I never thought to hear such an 
overwhelming change in the whole 
approach to jazz as that displayed by 
Sandy Brown’s band on this LP. | 
have always liked the Brown Band and 
admired it for its attack and originality 
but on this showing it has now 
developed into a_ sort of) British- 
Traditional-mainstream outfit—and very 
nice too! 

As further evidence of the band’s 
creativeness all the tunes played are 
originals by trumpet player Al Fair- 
weather, who reveals himself as a 
composer of some merit. Not only does 
his work display good jazz feeling, but 
several of the tunes, such as “High 
Time” and Mouseparty” have a good 
catchy melodic line. 

Sandy features his regular group in 
the first number, which gets the mood 
of the album very pleasantly. A_ nice, 
easy swing from the rhythm section. 
with some neat and tasteful solo, and 
ensemble work. The rest of the tracks 
have featured guest soloists, the visitors 
having been chosen with care and dis- 
crimination. 

“Stay” features the electric guitar of 
William Disley (also responsible for the 
cleverly designed cover), whose style and 
interpretation have been much influen- 
ced by Diango Reinhardt, but whose 
technique is inclined to be limited. ! 
liked Spike Mackintosh’s trumpet work 
on the attractive “High Time’—his 
stvle is very obviously inspired by 
Louis’ visit, but is none the worse for 
that. Another excellent track is “Candy 
Stripes”. Dave Stevens piano playing is 
in the real Hines’ tradition, and Sandy's 
band give him fine support, with good 
solos from clarinet and trumpet. Sandy 
and Al, indeed, both play extremely well 
throughout the whole LP. I also like 
Bob Clarke and Disley’s duet on Mouse- 
party”. Very Hot Club of France style. 
but pleasant to listen to, and played with 
great swing. Altogether a very remark- 
able album and a_ particularly fine 
achievement for a British band. . 

re i 


Sandy Brown (clit). Al Fairweather (tpt). 
Johnny Davies (tmb), Alan Thomas (pno). Brian 
Parker (bass). Mo Umansky (banio), Graham 
Burbage (dms). Also featuring Dave Stevens 
(pno), Spike Mackintosh (tpt), Stan Greig (dms). 
William Dis'ey (electric gtr). Bob Clarke (vin). 
Johnny Picard (tmb), Dick Heckstall Smith (sop 
sax). 


WILD BILL DAVISON 
with strings 
Mandy Make Up Your Mind; Black 
Butterfly: If I Had You; Just A 
Gigolo: Blue Again; When Your 
Lover Has Gone (18 mins.)—Sugar; 
Sweet and Lovely: Rockin’ Chair: 
She’s Fnny That Way; A Ghost of 
a Chance; Wild Man Blues (15 
min.) 
(Philips BBL 7104—35s. 14d.) 


Sub-titled “Pretty Wild”, here we have 
Wild Bill plavine in the Hackett manner. 
but without Bobby’s finesse or musician- 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


ship. If ever proof were needed of Wild 
Bill’s musical limitations it is contained 
on this record, but nevertheless, within 
the familiar framework of his style. 
there is some good solo work to be 
heard. A fine second chorus on “Sugar”; 
an altogether pleasing interpretation of 
the Duke’s “Black Butterfly’; and a 
forceful version of “Just A Gigolo”, 
which remminded me in_ style of 
Bix’s “Deep Down South”. Almost 
every track has its good points against 
which is a certain amount of hesitancy, 
breathiness and what might be termed 
‘blue’ notes. The strings were provided 
by Percy Faith, the violin soloist on 
“Gigolo” being Mac Ceppos. ra: 


VIC DICKENSON SEPTET — Vol. 3 


When You and I Were Young; 

Maggie; You Brought a New Kind 

Of Love To Me (10 min.)—Every- 

body Loves My Baby; Nice Work 
If You Can Get It (133 min.) 


(Vanguard PPT 12015—26s. 5d.) 


These are some of the most immacu- 
late jam session performances I have 
heard on record—so immaculate in fact, 
that I almost doubt impressario-super- 
visor John Hammond's assertion that 
they are unrehearsed. All the tracks 
seem more polished than those I have 
previously heard from this group and 
the leader’s firm trombone sets a stan- 
dard of improvisation which is main- 
tained by all the other soloists. Over a 
foundation of stimulating rhythm, pro- 
vided by Thompson, Jordan, Page and 
Jones, rises a pyramid of' sound, Ed Hall 
at the apex, with Dickenson and Shad 
Collins riding firmly in its midst. Ruby 
Braff is added for one title only (don’t 
let the label misguide you) and takes a 
prominent part both in solo and en- 
semble work in “Everybody”. His tone 
seems a trifle harsh in the mellow 
atmosphere of the rest, but his easy flow 
of notes leaves nothing to be desired. 
This is improvisation at its polished best. 
and I can ask for no more. G.L. 

Vic Dickenson (tmb), Shad Collins (tpt), Ruby 
Braff (tpt. on ‘‘Everybody’’ only), Edmond Hall 
(clt), Sir Charles Thompson (pno), Steve Jordan 
(gtr), Walter Page (bs), Jo Jones (ds) 


DUKE ELLINGTON and 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY 


Hey Baby; Sophisticated Lady; Me 
and You; Passion Flower; I Let a 
Song Go Out Of My Heart; It Don’t 
Mean A Thing (If It Ain’t Got That 
Swing); (20 min.) — Grievin’; Blue 
Rose; I’m Checkin’ Out—Goodbye; 
I Got It Bad; Mood Indigo (18 
min.) 


(Philips BBL 7090 35s. 14d.) 


This ought to be an interesting extra 
alongside Duke’s current instrumental 
output, but instead it is the only glimpse 
of his recent recorded activities afforded 
us here in a long time. Why is Capitol 
sitting on the remainder of his band re- 
cordings? And the other four piano 
solos? To issue them when and if Duke 
visits Britain? If so, that ain't right ? 

An assignment like this is one which 
would appeal to Duke, but it is reported 
that the band and vocal tracks were 
recorded separately, a fact which, if true, 
must have reduced the chances of warm 


integration. Nevertheless, this record 
undoubtedly succeeds in what US. 
Columbia wanted to accomplish. The 
gal to sing Ellington with Ellington is 
logically the greatest, and that is Ella, 
but Rosemary Clooney has good control 
and blandly calm vocal quality. In 
comparison with Ivie Anderson on the 
origina's, the “super-charged satin” of 
her voice is too smooth, too genteel and 
anonymous. In a hot climate, calico is 
better. Occasionally, she sounds coy, but 
her chief fault is an inability to com- 
municate much feeling, as Ivie could, on 
numbers which demand it, like “I Got 
It Bad’. However, unlike Mr. Laine 
with Buck Clayton, she is tolerable, and 
she is trying to be righteous, and the 
date does bring two new numbers from 
‘Duke in “Hey Baby” and “Blue Rose”. 
But the band, the band, you say? Yes, 
OF ‘COLTS, Yes... 

The band sounds fine, far better than 
Stereophonic Basie’s, although not 
swinging so much as Every Day Basie’s. 
As soon as you hear the gorgeous wa-wa 
brass at the beginning of “Hey Baby”, 
you ought to know, as Basie said, that 
Duke always has the greatest big band. 
The sections are superior as sections and 
individually as soloists. If the rhythm 
section is a possible exception, this one, 
with Woodyard’s neatly crisp drumming, 
is impressive and full of future. All 
four trumpets are featured, and they 
shine in different styles. The greatly 
underrated Nance appears to have con- 
tinued to develop, and Wille Cook, 
heard at the end of “Mood Indigo” in 
a sensitive and original chorus, is 
obviously an extremely gifted musician. 
On “It Don’t Mean a Thing”, Clark 
Terry really shows how well he can 
play when he allows good taste to con- 
trol fertility of ideas and technical dex- 
terity. The reeds have the distinguished 
Ellington sound, which is so luxuriously 
sensual, and with Johnny and Carney to 
take solos, as well as Gonsalves and 
Hamilton on tenors, the cup is nearly 
full. It is on “I’m Checkin’ Out”, where 
Hamilton takes the clarinet solo, that 
the one weakness appears. If only 
Barney were back, too! 

Those energetic arrangers. Ellington 
and Strayhorn, have made several 
interesting revisions on their original 
work. Intriguing things happen behind 
Johnny on “Passion Flower” and the 
ending of “Mood Indigo” has an effec- 
tively dignified finality. For samoling, 
the first number on each side should 
suffice. S.D. 

Rosemary Clooney (vocal), Duke Ellington (p). 
Willie Cook. Ray Nance. Clark Terry, ‘‘Cat’’ 
Anderson (tn), Quentin Ieckson, Britt Woodman. 
John Sanders (tb), Johnny Hodges, Russell 
Procope (as), Jimmy Hamilton (ts and c), Paul 
Gonsalves (ts), Harry Carnev (bs), Jimmy Woode 
(b), Sam Woodyard (d), Duke Ellington, Billy 
Strayhorn (arr) 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
East St. Louis Toodle-oo: Creole 
Love Call; Stompy Jones; The Jeep 
Is Jumovin’; Jack The Bear; In a Mel- 
low Tone (19.30 min.) Ko-Ko; 
Midriff; Stomp, Look and Listen; 
Unbooted Character; Lonesome 
Lullaby (20 min.) 
(London LTZ-N15029—37s. 64d.) 


Eleven of these selections from the 
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Ellington book have a healthy beat. It is 
significant that this is the second time re- 
cently that Duke has chosen to emphasize 
jazz as swinging dance music on an LP. 
This may well be a typical Ellington 
reaction at a time when he can hear so 
much misdirected endeavour all around 
him. For those who love the delicacy of 
twilight in the salon, there is just one 
item, and that is “Lonesome Lullaby”, 
on which Ray Nance, the versatile, 
fiddles with genteel refinement. It is cer- 
tainly important that the ignorance of 
the new jazz generation should be dis- 
pelled, that its attention should be drawn 
to some of the great but lesser known 
compositions and arrangements in the 
Ellington repertoire. With the exception 
of “Creole Love Call”, this is an un- 
hackneyed collection which can do just 
that. 

Two titles had not previously been re- 
corded, “Unbooted Character” was avail- 
able only on those elusive V-Discs, and 
“In a Mellow Tone”, the original master- 
piece, has yet to be released by H.M.V. 
So there is now material flr you to dis- 
cover, and then, of course, there is the 
pleasure of hearing new soloists on 
familiar vehicles, as well as the changes 
of tempo and treatment that time, Duke, 
Strayhorn and the band have brought to 
the original conceptions. Listen to the 
fantastic tailpiece wagging on the end of 
“Creole Love Call”. This is the joyous, 
extravagant approach to music! 

1 find comparison with earlier 
versions enjoyable rather than invidious. 
Take “Ko-Ko” for instance. The tempo 
is faster and the atmosphere less 
menacing, but listen to the enormous 
swing of the band behind Quentin Jack- 
son in Tricky’s spot. Something lost and 
something gained. 

Duke, luckily for us, has a strong con- 
servative trait in his character alongside 
the creative. Both Ray Nance and Quen- 
tin Jackson play beautifully in the great 
traditions of Bubber and Tricky respec- 
tively, and who but an idiot would want 
these voices lost to us? Duke doesn’t 
obey the fickle laws of “progressive” 
fashion. In between the solo statements 
of Nance on “East St. Louis”, the brass 
shouts hungrily and phrases with a rough 
disregard for current convention that 
takes you back to Bessie Smith’s day. 
It’s unlikely that trumpets such as Cook 
and Terry feel it that way, but Duke can 
and does. 

Clark Terry must have been in dis- 
grace last February, for, like Gonsalves, 
he doesn’t solo at all, but Willie Cook is 
featured extensively and to great advan- 
tage. (Incidentally, Earl Hines, confirmed 
that it was Willie who took the solo on 
“Blue Keys.) He somewhat resembles 
Harold Baker in regard to control, tone 
and lyrical lines, and these are qualities 
Duke Knows well how to use. Joseph 
Muranyi's notes are above the usual low 
American standard and he helpfully iden- 
tifies soloists on all but “Unbooted 
Chracter”, which he has unaccountably 
ommitted. The attractive trumpet duet 
here I take to be Cook and Nance 
This performance, like “Midriff’, is 
better than the original and it contains, 
for me, the highspot of the entire record 
in Duke's piano solo, a more unusual 
creation than you will ever hear from 
any of the so-called “progressives”. There 
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is a feeling of ease and spaciousness as 
this solo unfolds which is really delight- 
ful, and Duke is nobly supported by the 
saxes, Woode and wWoodyard. Ihe latter 
drums throughout with authority, some- 
times with accents that are too emphatic. 
but there is ample evidence to show that 
in a little while we may expect him to 
grow into the Ellington style and flow 
more consistently. Woode appears to be 
an excellent bassist, but I think he should 
have been recorded more prominently. 
The recording is otherwise very good. 

Cat Anderson blows and builds like 
Louis on “Stompy Jones”, and Britt 
Woodman is great here and on “Midriff”, 
far preferable to Lawrence Brown. 
Hodges, Carney and Nance are their 
wonderful buoyant selves and help to 
make everything sound like Home. The 
only drag, to these ears, is Hamilton in 
his clarinet solos. He has facility and his 
lines flow, but he lacks the bite and 
artistry that Barney so notably had. He 
is inadequate on “Jack The Bear”. but 
tries harder on “Ko-Ko”. It is significant 
that on “Creole Love Call” Duke uses 
Procope’s clarinet. 

Burt Goldblatt’s cover design is unfor- 
tunate. Trying too hard to be smart, the 
artist does injustice to the musician. 
Duke’s face is blown un large and 
coloured so that it looks like a melon 
from which vou’ve just cut a greedy 
slice. Apart from this, the record is the 
finest feather to date in Bethlehem’s cap. 
It also proves quite conclusively that 
Duke has the greatest band of the day. 

S.D. 

Duke Ellington (p). Cat Anderson, Ray Nance 
Clark Terry, Willie Cook (tn), Britt Woodman 
John Sanders, Quentin Jackson (tb), Johnny 
Hodges (as), Russe'l Procope (as and c), Jimmy 
Hamilton (ts and c), Paul Gonsalves (ts), Harry 
Carney (bs and bass c). Jimmy Woode (b), Sam 
Woodyard (d). Recorded Chicago, February 7th 
and 8th. 1956 


ELLA FITZGERALD SINGS 
THE COLE PORTER SONG BOOK 


Vol. 1, All Through The Night; 
Anything Goes; Miss Otis Regrets: 
Too Darn Hot; In The Still Of The 
Night: I Get a Kick Out Of You; 
Do I Love You; Always True To 
You In My Fashion (263 min.) — 
Let’s Do It; Just One Of Those 
Things: Ev'ry Time We Say Good- 
bye; Begin The Beguine; Get Out 
Of Town; I Am In Love; From This 
Moment On (25 min.) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1083—33s. 114d.) 


Vol. 2: I Love Paris; You Do Some- 
thing To Me; Ridin’ High; Easy To 
Love;It’s All Right With Me; Why 
Can’t You Behave; What Is This 
Thing Called Love; You’re The Top 
(273 min) — Love For Sale; Its 
d’Lovely: Night and Day; Ace In 
The Hole; So In Love: I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin; I Concentrate 
On You; Don’t Fence Me In (26} 
min.) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1084—33s. 114d.) 


This galaxy of Cole Porter music 
serves as a perfect introduction for Ella 
Fitzgerald to the H.M.V. label, and 
heralds yet ancther American label to 
the credit of the E.M.I. group - 
Verve, which is Norman Granz’s “pops” 


label. If all his “pops” are as guod as 
this one, | for one will be a happy re- 
viewer. The incomparable Ella is as 
great as ever, and proves to everyone's 
satisfaction for the umpteenth time that 
she is equally at home with the frivolous 
lyrics or pure musical comedy or the 
more pungent moods of Mr. Porter's 
occasional serious pieces. Curiously 
enough, I am left with a vague impres- 
sion that Miss FitzGerald is restraining 
her more volatile jazz instincts through- 
out the performance. Nevertheless her 
work is relaxed as always, and she 
succeeds brilliantly in capturing the 
many varying moods of Cole Porter's 
prolific pen. It is probably true to say 
that the composer’s songs have never 
before been sung with such uninhibited 
sincerity; it is certainly true that the 
playing times alone are not the only in- 
dication of the outstanding value for 
money which these two records offer. 


G.L 


ERROLL GARNER 


Mambo Garner; Night and Day; 

Mambo Blues; That Old Black 

Magic; Cherokee (244 min.) — 

Rus‘an Lullaby; Begin the Beguine; 

Mambo Nights; Sweet Sue; Just 
You (194 min.) 

(Mercury MPL 6501—35s. 14d.) 


My first fears, on learning of the 
existance of this record, were that 
Eroll Garner might have lapsed back 
into his old cocktail-music style of 
playing which he inexplicably adopted 
for a while four or five years ago. The 
openings bars, however, soon dispelled 
my uneasy premonitions, for | was 
greeted by a barrage of piano rhythm 
which defies description. in addition to 
his conventional backing of bass and 
drums, provided here by Wyatt Ruther 
and Eugene Heard, Garner wisely de- 
manded the support of an exceptional 
Latin-American Conga drummer, Can- 
dido. who ably supplies any elusive beat 
which might otherwise have escaped 
unheard. I do not profess to be any sort 
of expert on the mambo, practised either 
as a dance or as a basic rhythm, but | 
can confidently say that the head 
arrangements performed on this record 
are brilliantly played and entirely satis- 
fying to the lay ear. Whether time and 
the advent of more versatile pianists will 
cause these tracks to be discarded as 
another gimmick or stunt I hesitate to 
say. Even if the music falls outside the 
strict environments of jazz as it is nor- 
mally construed in these columns, I do 
not hesitate to commend it as a testi- 
monial to the versatility of a very great 
pianist, and as a stimulating exercise in 
piano plaving to those who think it has 
all been done before. G.L. 

Erroll Garner (ono), Wyatt Ruther (bs), Eugene 
Heard (ds), Candido (conga drum) 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


Olee Dolee Doff; It's A Long Way 
To Tipperary: La Vie En Rose; 
Toen Onze Mop; Tire L’Anquille 
‘lai Lai Lai’; Sarie Marais (163 min) 
—Vieni Sul Mar; Le Prisonnier De 
Nantes; Die Lorelei; I Kiss Your 
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Hand Madame; Zeg Kwezelken 
Wildet Gij Dansen; Londonderry 
Air (17 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7119—35s. 14d.) 


Titled ‘Hampton and the Old 
Worid, | am sure you have never seen 
a Stranger list of record tities than those 
inciuded here. Ihe idea apparently was 
to get Hamp, with a rhythm section, to 
record some unusual material; but | 
dont undersiand why. Actuaily very few 
of these tunes are at all suttabie tor jazz. 
and aithough Hamp strugg:es to make 
the best out of them several of the 
tracks are just plain boring. 

“Tipperary” is mildly amusing, and 
several tracks such as the old German 
tune “Die Lorelei” contain some extra- 
ordinary feats of improvisation. On 
“Vieni Sul Mar” Hamp plays his two- 
fingered piano at breakneck pace, 
whilst he gives the Dutch Wallflower 
(Zeg Kwezelken) a good run for her 
money. S.T. 

Hampton (vibes), Oscar Dennard (pno), Billy 
neg (gtr), Peter Badie (bass), Albert Gardner 

Ss). 


LIONEL HAMPTON — ART TATUM 
BUDDY RICH 


Perdido; Hallelujah; I'll Never Be 
The Same; How High The Moon 
(204 min.)—What Is This Thing 
Called Love; More Than You 
Know; Makin’ Whoopie (173 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10045—39s. 74d.) 


For pure imaginative improvisation, 
allied to the greatest swing imaginable 
this is it! With two such naturals as 
Hamp and Tatum vying with one an- 
other, this might not have come off, but 
it does, to perfection. On the up tempo 
numbers such as “Hallelujah”, and 
“Whoopie”, the two soloists egg one 
another on until the excitement becomes 
really intense, and one wonders where 
is it going to end, but there is never a let 
down. On the medium and slow tunes 
Tatum feeds Hamp in the most tasteful 
manner possible and the results are 
really wonderful. Listen to the 
exchange of ideas in the second chorus 
of “Ill Never Be The Same” and learn 
just what can be done with a good 
melody, without ever loosing the thread. 
And again on “What Is This Thing” 
where they build to a_ tremendous, 
swinging climax. But every track has 
more than something to offer, and so | 
need sav no more, except run along 
quickly to your nearest record store. 

Don’t miss _ incidentally the superb 
drumming of Master Rich. His beat is 
impeccable, he never intrudes too much, 
and on such numbers as “Whoopie”. he 
swings like mad. S.T. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
Body and Soul; Strange Fruit; 
Trav'lin’ Light; He’s Funny That 
Way (125 min.)—The Man I Love; 
Gee Baby Ain’t I Good To You; 
All Of Me (103 min.) 
(Columbia 33C 9023—29s. 63d.) 
Recorded “live” at a Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic concert in 1946, Billie Holiday 
puts up a_ performance’ which is 
acclaimed by the sleeve notes as one of 
the greatest of her life. I do not agree, 
for I have heard in my time many re- 
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cords on which she sings a great deal 
better, and without exception 1 have 
never heard her worse recorded or worse 
accompanied. | am trankly amazed that 
the normally critical powers-that-be 
have allowed these near-contemporary 
performances to be released, tor the 
valance ts almost non-existent, the musi- 
cians seem incapable of piaying to- 
gether for even a few bars at a time, 
and Miss Holiday's voice is reduced to 
a harsh croak by the apparent idiosyn- 
cracies of a temperamental microphone. 
G.L. 

Billie Holiday (vocal), Joe Guy (tpt), Willie 
Smith (alto), Milt Raskin (pno), Red Cal.ender 
(bs), Dave Co.eman (ds). 


GENE KRUPA BAND 
Let Me Off Uptown; Rockin’ Chair; 
Opus One; Fish Fry; Drummin’ 
Man; Drum Boogie (18 min.) - 
Boogie Blues; Leave Us Leap; Siow 
Down; Wire Brush Stomp; [hat’s 
What You Think; After You've 
Gone (195 min.) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1087—33s. 114d.) 


Norman Granz’s answer to the “Joe 
Blow in Hi-Fi series on Capitol pro- 
motes Gene to the temporary teadership 
ot a big band again, playing siightly 
adapted (by Quincy Jones and otlners) 
arrangements of the wartime hits he 
scored when one of the swing eras most 
popular maestri. 

it’s interesting to note how sturdily 
the better lengths of this maerial have 
worn (1, 2, 4, 8, and 9 in paricular), in 
view of the glibness with which we dis- 
missed it all at the time as a cheap 
“utility” product for the masses. Anita 
O'Day sings 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11 with 
that paradoxical kind of cool enthusiasm 
which sounds so good on her while the 
copiously featured Eldridge is explosive 
and seintillating as a Chinese fire-cracker 
almost all the way. Roy’s “Fish Fry” 
will be better known to his British fans 
s “Fish Market”, incidentally. 

The band, as such, does a clean and 
spirited job. And if Krupa _ himself 
provokes a certain measure of unsteadi- 
ness at times, he generally serves al- 
most as well at his old stand behind a 
dozen horns as in “The Benny Good- 
man Story”, with no more than a fair 
share of solo slams considering the 
name of the album (“Drummin’ Man”). 
However, I'd have appreciated a chorus 
or two from Jay and Kai, for instance. 
in addition to more of Jimmy Cleveland 
who makes the most of! his brief oppor- 
tunities. 

Maybe the gruesome state of popular 
music today causes us to regret such 
once-despised bands as Gene’s. Anyhow. 
the present set has its kicks, not all of 


them purely nostalgic. 

Gene Krupa (drums), Roy Eldridge, Joseph 
Ferrante, Bernie Glow, Nick Travis (tpts), Jay- 
Jay Johnson, Kai Winding, Fred Ohms, Jimmy 
Cleveland (tbns), Hal McKusick, Aaron Sachs. 
Eddie Shu, Sam Marowitz, Danny Bank (saxes), 
Dave McKenna (pno), Joe Galbraith (gtr), John 
Drew (bass), and Anita O'Day (voca!s) 


JAZZ BAND BALL 


GEORGE LEWIS and His New 
New Orleans Music: Yaaka Hula 
Hickey Dula; Burgundy Street 
Blues; Willie The Weeper; Mama 
Don’t Allow; TURK MURPHY’S 
'azz Band: Shake That Thing; 


Brother Lowdown; Kansas_ City 
Man Blues: Yellow Dog Blues (22 
min. —KID ORY’S Creole Jazz 
Band: St. Louis Blues; Blues For 
Jimmy Noone; Ory’s Boogie; PETE 
DAILY'’S Rhythm Kings: Clarinet 
Marmalade; Yelping Round Blues: 
Sobbin Blues: Jazz Man Strut (235 
min.) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12023—38s. 3d.) 


Most of the record companies are 
having to dig pretty tar pack ior good 
traditional American jazz ihese days for 
very little recording has been made of 
either traditional or revivalist groups of 
recent months. 

Ihe George Lewis session took place 
in New Orieans on June 5th, 1950. It 
includes a really wonderful version of 
his own “Burgundy Street Blues”; the 
clarinet solo being one of the most mov- 
ing and sensitiveiy performed interpre- 
tations that I can remember hearing 
from this great artist. The other three 
titles are more ordinary, but the band 
swings nicely and, other than Georg. 
work, there is some pleasantly phrased 
trumpet from Elmer Talbert, Sr., backed 
by the dependable Jim Robinson on 
trombone. 

Turk Murphy's four selections were 
recorded on December 3lst, 1947 in San 
Francisco and considering that they 
play directly after George Lewis’ con- 
tribution, the Murphy boys make out 
very well. The two-piece rhythm section 
against the three-man front line works 
out well and all tracks have their good 
points. 

The three selections by the Kid Ory 
band were recorded at one of those 
mammoth concerts organised in Cali- 
fornia by Frank Bull and Gene Norman. 
on May Sth, 1951. Ory arnounces the 
selection, and though the band sounds 
a bit rough, there’s some good jazz to be 
heard, particularly on “Blues For 
Jimmie Noon” 

The Pete Daily sections, recorded 
Hollywood, December 24th, 1947. have 
long been favourites of mine. This 
band, which played at the Hangover 
Club, was a_ neatly integrated group. 
sparked by Pete’s own incisive cornet 
playing, and also bv the musicianly and 
inventive work of Rosey McHargue on 
clarinet. I think you'll enioy all these 
‘numbers, with “Yelping Hound” and 
“Strut” being the pick of the four. 


Pua 
George Lewis 

Lewis (clt), Elmer Talbert. Sr. (tot), Jim 
Robinson (tmb), Alton Purne!! (pno), Lawrence 
Marrero (bnio), Joe Watkins (dms), Alcide ‘S'ow 
Drag’ Pavageaux (bass). New Orleans (5/6/50) 
Turk Murphy. 

Murphy (tmb), Bob Scobey (tpt), Bob He'm 
(clt), Burt Bales (pno), Harry Mordecai (bnjo) 
San Francisco (31/12/47 
Kid Orv 

Ory (tmb), Teddy Buckner (tnt), Joe Dares 
hourg (clit). L'ovd G'enn (pno). Ed Garlend (bass), 
Minor Hall (dms). Pomona, Calif. (5/5/51) 
Pete Naihy 

Daily (cornet). Warren Smith (tmb), Rosy 
McHargue (c!t), Skinpy Anderson (pno), George 
Defebaugh (dms). Hollywood (24/12/47) 


JAZZ GUMBO— Vol. 1. 


Terry Lightfoot’s Jazzmen (a): 
Johnny Parker's Barrelhouse Four 
(b); Al Fairweather Quart et (c); 
Fawkes-Turner Quintet (d) 
Tishomingo Blues (a); Mr. Freddy 
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Blues (b); I'm In The Market For 
You (c); Mandy (d); Chinatown (c); 
Hold That Thing (b); Blueberry Hill 

(d); One Sweet Letter From You (a) 

(Nixa Jazz Today Series NJT 503 

29s. 64d.) 

When confronied witn an LP entitled 
“Jazz Gumbo’, emoeilisned with a titno- 
grapn OL a MiusSissipp! riverboat on the 
cover, one expects tne music to at least 
have some connection with New 
Orleans but noining nere bears much re- 
lationship to the music of the deep 
South. 

_terry Lightfoot’s Jazzmen’s version 
of “Tishomingo Blues’ and “One Sweet 
Letter” coniain not a breath of Crescent 
City music to these ears. ‘Lhe raspy 
trumpet, shrill ciarinet and mooing 
trombone are not heiped by a thumping 
rhythm section, and both performances 
have as much subtiety to them as a bull 
in a china snop. Johnny Parker's 
skiffle music I found dull. Parker plays 
with tasie and some feeling tor tne 
music, which is surely more Chicagoan 
than Orleans. : 

lhe Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown 
contribution are agreeable enough in 
their way. Both selections are old pop 
tunes, the second having strong associa- 
tion with San Francisco. The final group 
pairs Bruce Turner and Wally Fawkes, 
in some music which can best be des- 
cribed as mainstream jazz. Bruce and 
Wally play well together and “Blueberry 
Hill” in particular is given a perform- 
ance of charm and taste. The music 
however is far removed from shrimp 
gumbo and Mississippi riverboats and 
1 would humbly suggest that for Vol. 2 
a picture of Soho or even Margate 
would be more appropriate with some 
such titles as “Fish and Chips” or even 


“Tea and Crumpets”. P.T. 
(A) Terry Lightfoot Lightfoot (ct), Colin Smith 
(tpt), John Hunt (tmb). A.an Wucox (bn‘o), Bi 
Reid (bass), John Richardson (dms). (29/5/56 
(B) Johnny Parker.—Parker (pno), Cedric West 
(gtr), Jim Bray (bass) Stan Greig (dms 


(25/5/56) 
(C) Al Fairweather Fairweather (tpt), Sandy 
Brown (clt), Major Hoiley (bass), W. Disley (gtr) 
(10/7/56 
(D) Fawkes-Turner Quintet.—Wally Fawkes (clit 
Bruce Turner (alto), Phil Seamen (dms), Major 


Holley (bass), Dill Jones (pno). (26/6/56) 


MARIAN McPARTLAND 


Poor Little Rich Girl; I Could 
Write A Book; For All We Know; 
Sand In My Shoes; Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue (14} min.)—Easy 
Come, Easy Go; Falling In Love 
With Love; Royal Garden Blues; 
I'll Be Around; Everything But You 
(143 min) 
(Capitol LC 6828 25s. O$d.) 
The reconciliation of traditional and 
modern jazz in the McPartland house- 
hold is apparently not as insuperable a 
factor as one might expect—-Marian and 
Jimmy never play in the same group. As 
an exponent of modern piano music | 
have the greatest admiration and respect 
for Marian. an accomplished and imagin- 
ative musician, who has_ successfully 
captured the ears of the New York musi- 
cal fraternity and a large section of the 
public as well during her four years’ 
engagement at the Hickory House. She 
has. as yet, not been lured by the extre- 
mists to forsake that vital left hand beat 











WORTH A SPIN—continued 


which contributes so much easy move- 
ment to her work. Outstanding amongst 
these tracks is her lively scintillating 
version of “Struttin’”, and a_ very 
relaxed interpretation of Noel Coward's 
vintage piece, “Poor Little Rich Girl”. 
1 decry the intrusion of a harp and cello 
on some of the ballad tracks, but this 
policy may have been dictated by the 
studio on the grounds of the present 
surfeit of piano trios in the recording 
market. I applaud the effortless turn of 
phrase, the graceful rhythm changes, the 
compactness of her phrasing and inte- 
gration with her rhythm men, bassist Bill 
(Crow and drummer Joe Morello. Miss 
McPartland will always receive a warm 
welcome from me in these columns, as 
long as she keeps on playing the way 
she does on these tracks. G.L. 


CARMEN McRAE 


Last Night When We Were Young; 
Speak Low; But Beautiful; If You’d 
Stay The Way I Dream About You; 
Midnight Sun; My Future Just 
Passed (17 min.)—Yesterdays; We'll 
Be Together Again; I’m A Dreamer 
(Aren’t We All); Good Morning, 
Heartache; Star Eyes; Ghost Of A 
Chance (174 min.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8133—37s. 64d.) 


This delectable set could do as much 
for Carmen as “Cole Porter Songbook” 
for Ella, “Songs For Young Lovers” for 
Sinatra, or “At The Crescendo” for 
Tormé. She emotes with all the charm, 
warmth and intelligence of her first 
Bruswick LP (LAT 8104), but has 
gained further in polish and conviction 
since then. 

Accompaniments provided by Ralph 
Burns (1, 5, 6, and 10) and Jack Pleis 
combine the pleasant conventions of 
good popular string writing with jazz- 
and Latin-influenced figures, plus a few 
appropriate solo flourishes from Joe 
Wilder (trumpet). Al Klink (tenor, very 
unlike his Glenn Miller days!), Andy 
Ackers (piano), Danny Perri (guitar) and 
an unbilled trombonist (Urbie Green?). 

Not really a jazz album, Carmen’s 
“Torchy” will nevertheless delight the 
admirers of adult American vocal enter- 
tainment—as exemplified elsewhere by 
Peggy Lee, Jeri Southern etc. — at its 
best. The programme has been astutely 
chosen, and in the words of Leonard 
Feather’s apt liner notes, Miss McRae 
has a voice which is “at once gentle and 
authoritative, sweet and self-confident, 
tender and firm.” M.B. 


MILAN COLLEGE JAZZ SOCIETY 


I Can't Give You Anything But 
Love; Jazz Me Blues; Savoy Blues; 
Collier’s Clambake (12 min.) — 
Beale Street Mama; After You've 
Gone: Original Dixieland One-Step 
(134 min.) 
(Colunmbia 33CS 18—28s. 64d.) 


This Italian amateur Dixieland band. 
patterned on the lines of Eddie Condon’s 
group, show a lot of promise. They 
manage to play with a good swing, and 
occasionally, as on the last chorus of 
“Jazz Me Blues”, really get going. 

I liked the work of guitarist Carlo 


Bagnoll throughout, especially on “I 
Can't Give”, whilst trumpet player 
Alberti and trombonist Acocella both 
contribute competent solo work, and 
play well together. “Collier's Clam- 
bake” and “Beale Street Mama”, are the 
best tracks in the album, the trumpet on 
the latter being particularly good, even 
if he does play “Makin’ Whoopee” for 
his solo! Altogether an_ interesting 
album for those who like modern stvle 
Dixieland played in the conventional 


manner. oi. 

G. Alberti (tpt), G. Acocella (tmb), R. Valenti 
(clt), G. Moretto (pno), G. Cavedon, (pno, in 
‘Jazz Me’’, ‘“‘After You've Gone’’), C. Bagnoli 
(gtr), L. Bagnoli (bass), A. Rota (dms). 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Concorde; Ralph’s New Blues; I'll 
Remember April (154 min.) —- Ger- 
shwin Medley (“Soon”, “For You 
For Me For Evermore”, “Love 
Walked In”, “Love Is Here To 
Stay”); Softly As In A Morning 
Sunrise (154 min.) 
(Esquire 20-069—29s. 64d.) 


Having to delete “Ali Of You” for 
copyright reasons (lifted a few days 
later, by a bemusing quirk of fate), 
Esquire managed to compress the MJQ 
album detailed above into one of the 
longest 10-inch LP’s ever issued in the 
name of jazz. It had been a 12-inch set 
in America, but no other tracks were 
either deleted or edited. We therefore 
have extraordinarily good value for our 
dough when it comes to quantity—and 
this is also a remarkable release by 
artistic standards. 

The MJQ has become dominated by 
the sophisticated personality of John 
Lewis even more than before, since 
Connie Kay. a_ subtly understating 
drummer, replaced Kenny Clarke soon 
after the group’s famous “Django” ses- 
sion (Esquire 20-038)—the latest we had 
heard until now. Now and_ then. 
notably during the Gershwin songs, one 
wonders if the overall air of refinement 
is being taken to the dangerously rare- 
fied strata where vitality is lost. and 
everything becomes precious and/or 
innocuous. 

I eventually reached the conclusion 
that none of the music offered here 
auite calls for such misgivings. however. 
And much of it is as warmlv ingenious. 
emotionally satisfving. intellectually pro- 
vocative. and hanvily jazz-insvired as 
anvthing the Ouartet ever produced. 

A fugal statement and development 
still leaves room for the eloquent self- 
expression of all four men on ‘“Con- 
corde”: the blues jumps with an inner 
force that the structural intricacies never 
suppress: the medlev avoids cocktail 
banalities more than you may realise at 
first hearine. as Perev. John and Milt 
follow each other in and out of the 
svotlight. and “Softly” commutes pro- 
ductively between Bach and Birdland. So 
it's easy to excuse a tense and dullish 
“April” at the end of side 1. (This must 
be the bovs’ unluckv number, because 
thev recorded it with’ Clarke at an 
earlier date and decided the tape wasn’t 
good enough to issue). 

John Lewis has more to offer than any 
other iazz composer this side of Duke. 
and his tastefutly direct application of 
classical writi.y techniques to jazz 
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I'm using the word “classical” in both 
its strict and colloquial sense — has 
succeeded triumphantly after a long 
succession of ill-fated attempts by others. 
But it’s reassuring to note that he still 
likes to let his hair right down every 
now and then, as the righteous and roar- 
ing Modern Jazz Sextet album (also re- 
viewed this month) proves so well. 
M.B. 

John Lewis (pno, musical director, composer, 
arranger), Milt Jackson (vibes), Percy Heath 
(bass), Connie Kay (dms). 

Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), Sonny Stitt (at), John 


MODERN JAZZ SEXTET 
Tour De Force; Dizzy Meets Sonny 
(18+ min.) — Ballad Medley (“Old 
Folks”, “What’s New”, “How Deep 
Is The Ocean”); Mean To Me; 

Blues For Bird (184 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10048—39s. 74d.) 


In Sonny Stitt, we now have such a 
wailingly mature altoist that to call him 
a reincarnation of Bird is not too hope- 
lessly extravagant. Sonny sets down a 
wonderful sequence of heartful, logical, 
thrustingly communicative ideas here, 
with a superb command only hinted at 
on his first sessions ten years ago. Even 
Diz cannot cut him — and this was a 
great day for the still-gigantic Gillespie 
horn, helped by a faultless rhythm sec- 
tion whose guitarist and, especialiy, 
pianist also solo in an_ exemplary 
manner. 

The routines never extend beyond a 
skeletal informality, even more so than 
the first Gillespie-Parker records, with 
“Tour”, “Dizzy” and “Blues” built res- 
pectively from little or nothing but the 
chords of “Jeepers Creepers”, “I Got 
Rhythm” and the final sequence indi- 
cated. 

_ But to find the quintessence of modern 
jaZZ improvisation, you need look no 
further than Columbia 33CX 10048. 

M.B. 
Lewis (pno), Skeeter Best (gtr), Percy Heath 
.bass), Charlie Persip (dms) 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 


Minstrel Of Annie Street; Little 

John’s Rag; Bay City; Mesa ’Round 

(12 min.)—Cakewalkin’ Babies; Oh 

Daddy; Wolverine Blues; Hot Time 
In The Old Town (134 min.) 


(Good Time Jazz 11G 186—38s. 3d.) 


The first four items are all Murphy 
originals, the catchy ragtime ‘*Minstrels” 
featuring some good, earthy piano from 
Wally Rose. “Bay City” which I liked 
the best of the four also features Rose, 
my only criticism being that Kinch does 
not provide a strong enough lead to 
swing the band. 

The four titles on the reverse feature 
Turk’s discovery, Claire Austin — a dis- 
covery parralleled in this country with 
the finding of Ottilie Patterson. Both 
singers copy Bessie, though I find Claire 
Austin’s work warmer and less con- 
siously studied than Miss Patterson's All 
three performances have a rough, tough 
edge on them well suited to the mood 
of the music. The fourth track, “ Wol- 
verine Blues” is a pleasant solo per- 
formance by Bob Helm, with Turk for- 
saking trombone for washboard. 


4 ‘Minstrels’, ‘‘Little John’, ‘‘Bay City”, 
‘Mesa *Round’’—Turk Murphy (tmb), Don 
Kinch (tpt), Bob Helm (clit), Wally Rose (pno), 
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Pat Patton (banjo), George Bruns (tuba), Johnny 
Brent (dms). 10/7/51. 
““Cakewalkin’’, ‘‘Oh Daddy’, “‘Wolverine’’, 
Hot Time’’—Murphy (tmb), Helm (cit), Rose 
(pno), Dick Lammi (banjo), Bob Short (tuba and 


cornet on ‘*Cakewalkin’’), Claire Austin (voc). 
1/4/52 


TURK MURPHY 


Storyville Blues (a); Just A Closer 
Walk With You (a); Memphis 
Blues (a); Big Butter and Egg Man 
(b); Floatin®’ Down To Cotton 
Town (a) (174 min.) — Canal St. 
Blues (a); Papa Dip (a); Mecca 
Flat Blues (b); Pineapple Rag (c); 
High Society (a)) (184 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7095—35s. 14d.) 


Recorded in New Orleans a year ago. 
these sides show off the Murphy band 
in a better light than usual. The reason 
for this is possibly the inclusion of 
trumpeter Doc Evans, who provides a 
firm lead, a thing the band have always 
seemed to lack. I also like the playing 
of the new clarinettist, Bill Carter, an- 
other department in which the band were 
formally very weak. The other new- 
comer is pianist Pete Clute, who plays 
a good clean version of “Pineapple” and 
backs the soloists with sympathy. 

My favourite track is “Mecca Flat”. 
which has Evans blowing some fine 
cornet, plus some interesting dueting 
between Murphy and guest trombonist 
Santa Pecora, Such crowd pleasers as 
“Floatin® Down” are a trifle frantic, but 
all-in-all, this is good traditional stuff 
played with enthusiasm and _ infectious 
jollity. Si. 

(a) Doc Evans (cornet), Turk Murphy (tmb). 
Bill Carter (clt), Dick Lammi (bjo), Pete Clute 
(pno), Thad Wilkerson (drs). 

(b) add Santo Pecora (tmb), 

(c) Clute (pno), Lammi (bass), Murphy 
(washbd), Wilkerson (drs). Recorded New Orleans 
Oct. 1953. 


NEW JAZZ SOUNDS 


That Old Black Magic (a); The 

Song Is You (a); This Can't Be 

Love (b); Frenesi (d) (18 min.) — 

Just One Of Those Things (c); 

Marriage Blues (c); Angel Eyes (a) 
(164 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10049—39s 74d.) 


No new sounds here, despite the 
title. Just good swinging music, from 
Benny Carter’s biting alto, against a 
good rhythm section sparked by the 
solid drumming of Buddy Rich. 

Bill Harris has a fine, long solo on 
“Song Is You”, and “Frenesi” features 
Peterson in his most modern vein. 
Carter attacks “This Can't Be Love” in 
very typical fashion, but the rhythm here 
with Bellson in place of Rich is no- 
where as strong. “Angel Eyes” and “Old 
Black Magic’ both contain much 
beautiful playing from Carter, his second 
solo on the latter tune being one of his 
very best. 

For the other two titles the group were 
joined by Dizzy Gillespie who, it is re- 
ported, battled his way across New York 
to fetch his horn, so that he could join 
the session. Merely another example of 
an unnecessary journey — he doesn't 
play too badly on the blues, but on 
“One Of Those Things” he indulges in 
all those runs and squeals which get him 
nowhere, and always convince me that 
he is an over-publicised trumpeter. 


(a) Benny Carter (alto), Bill Harris (tmb), Oscar 
Peterson (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown 
(bass), Buddy Rich (drs). 

(b) Carter, Don Abney (pno), George Duvivier 
(bass), Louis Bellson (drs). 

(c) Same as (a), Dizzy Gillesp’e (tpt) added 

(d) Carter, Peterson, Brown, Ellis, Bobby White 
(drs). 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Creole Song; South; Blues For 
Jimmie Noone; Get Out Of Here 
(11; min.)}—Panama; Under The 
Bamboo Tree; Careless Love; Do 
What Ory Say (12 min.) 
(Good Time Jazz LDG 184—29s. 64d.) 


Everything comes to him who waits. 
I suggested last month that Vogue might 
consider the reissue on LP of this best 
Ory session. Judging by the news from 
across the Channel no better time could 
have been chosen, unless it were the 
occasion of Ory’s visit to this country, 
which is still awaited. 

This record is the product of Kid 
Ory’s first post-war recording session in 
Hollywood (his first for 23 years) and 
the second made exactly one year later. 
Side | is classic, being jazz music in the 
best tradition by men who were neither 
worn-out nor dispirited; it was for most 
of us the first introduction to undiluted 
Creole jazz. In my view, “Creole Song” 
is among the best of all jazz records. and 
is probably the most exciting made since 
New Orleans music acquired its second 
wind. The other three tracks on this side. 
however, are not far behind, with “Get 
Out Of Here” outstanding for pace and 
tension. 

Ory’s own performance is exemplary. 
full of power, case and wonderful tim- 
ing; Carey’s trumpet, hard-hitting when 
open, is vibrant with feeling behind the 
magnificently wielded mute. 

Alton Redd’s lambasting drumming, 
of a style not commonly met, drives this 
first session very hard; on side 2 he was 
replaced by Ram Hall, who has con- 
tinued with the band to this day. AIl- 
though Ory’s music is probably best 
served by a more fluid clarinet technique. 
such as that of Darnell Howard . or 
Barney Bigard (both of whom can be 
heard with him on numerous records), 
Omer Simeon suited these sessions well, 
his intensity and sharpness contributing 
to the general impact of the music. 

We can sit back a littlke now, and 
study three excellent 10-inch LP records 
of Kid Ory’s music two on “Good 
Time Jazz and one on “Philips”. Here 
is a musician who in his person illus- 
trates the history of New Orleans jazz, 
and who, over the years, has gone from 
strength to strength. Let's get him here. 

Mutty Carey (tpt), Omer Simeon (ct). Kid 
Ory (tmb), Buster Wilson (pno), Bud Scott (gtr), 
Ed Garland (bs), Alton Redd (dms’—Ist side 
only, Minor Hall (dms)—2nd side 

(Recorded August 1944 and August 1945 


OSCAR PETERSON 


Ruby; Stars Fell On Alabama: 
Black Coffee; Laura; The Boy Next 
Door; Our Waltz (20} min.) — 
Tenderly; I Thought About You: 1 
Only Have Eyes For You; Stella By 
Starlight; A Sunday Kind Of Love: 
It Could Happen To You (183 min.) 
(H.M.V. CLP 1086—33s. 114d.) 
Oh, Lady Be Good (12 min.) 
Body and Soul (11} min.) 
(Columbia 33C 9025—29s. 64d.) 
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Lester Leaps In; Easy Does It; 9.20 

Special: Junmping at fhe Woodside: 

Biues For Basie (23 min.)— Broad- 

way; Blue and Sentimental; Topsy; 

One O'Clock Jump; Jive At Five 
(21 min.) 

(Columbia 33CK 10039—39s. 74d.) 


The prolific Peterson seems to be 
having rather more than a fair share of 
releases at present, with the result that 
the editor has asked me to triple-deck 
this month’s output for expediency. The 
H.M.V. (Verve) offering is with strings. 
and provides no more than conversa- 
tional background in romantic vein. 
“Lady” and “Body” are Quartet versions 
of these two standards, with Messrs. 
Brown, Kessel, and Stoller providing the 
rhythm support. I find them a little 
drawn out, but Peterson is playing here 
in his most Tatum-like mood, and there 
are moments of happy inspiration. Kes- 
sel sounds very prominent on “Lady”, to 
the detriment of the piano work, but | 
feel that there is a constructive approach 
by the group as a whole. 

Undoubtedly the best of the three 
records is “Oscar Peterson plays Count 
Basie”, but even this proves to be one 
of his less successful efforts in the 
series of one-composer performances. It 
is regrettably obvious that Oscar cannot 
match Bill Basie’s precision or dyna- 
mics, but above all the absence of a 
strong left hand beat is the biggest handi- 
cap. It seems strange to me that a 
pianist of Peterson's calibre would 
choose and attempt to perform the 
highly specialised and personal works 
from Basie’s library in the light of his 
one great short-coming. As an additional 
handicap he has the exuberant drumming 
of Buddy Rich to contest with, which 
adds tension where it is least wanted. | 
am amazed that Peterson, an acknow- 
ledged technician in his own right, con- 
trives to make these simple pieces sound 
so laboured. The best tracks are “9.20 
Special” and his own “Blues For a 

Behe 


SESSION AT MIDNIGHT 
Moten Swing; Making The Scene: 
Sweet Georgia Brown (17 min.) 
Blue Lou; Stompin’ At The Savoy: 

Session At Midnight (17 min.) 
(Capitol LCT 6110—37s. 64d.) 


Without presenting a comparable 
galaxy of talent, this is largely an enjoy- 
able and successful session to the 
pattern of those by Buck Clayton on 
Philips. The heroes are three: Benny 
Carter, Willie Smith and Harry Edison. 
Rut the rhythm section, which plays 
good, steady fours, and the background 
ensembles, which are blown with the 
bite, vitality and sound that do credit to 
Maestri Carter and Smith, contribute 
enormously. The band has a thoroughly 
integrated group feeling, something 
which is to be prized, for it becomes in- 
creasingly rare. You can sense that the 
men really enjoyed working together and 
making this kind of music. It's obvious 
too, from the fact that Harry Edison 
blows far better here than on any of the 
records he has made with ill-assorted 
company since leaving Basie. Then 
there's Gus Bivona, now a Hollywood 





WORTH A SPIN—continued 





studio musician; he has come a long way THE SIX SWING GUITARS 
since the Berigan days, relishes this Lullaby Of The Leaves; Stompin’ 
opportunity and puts his heart into his Take Six: Porky’s Blues; St. James at The Savoy; This Is Always: fea 
clarinet passages. Everyone is relaxed. Infirmary; Foggy Day (124 min) For Two by Tal Farlow (a): Sonny 
sure of himself. cradled in the big. Little Girl Blue; Riverboat Shuffle: Boy: Beautiful Moons Ago by 
enveloping beat. Music To Sin By: Between The Oscar Moore (18} min) — A Foggy 
This record, more than his efforts for Devil and The Deep Blue Sea (1! Day: Oscar’s Blues by O. Moore 
Granz. has established Benny in my min.) (b); Heat Wave; East Of The Sun; 
estimation as one of today’s most im- (Columbia 33C 9028—29s. 64d.) All The Things You Are; Crazy 
portant musicians. After all these years. : Rhythm by Barney Kessel (c) (18 
he is still blowing with warmth, fresh- These six fugitives from Dixieland ; min.) 
ness and invention. His matchless and hardly seem sure by these tracks which (Columbia 33CX 10051 39s. 74d.) 
unimpaired technical resources do not road they are going to adopt. __ Parts of A thoroughly entertaining album and a 
lead to exhibitionism, and his taste en- the record are as cool as can be, whilst certain must for all guitarists; both 
sures that when he surprises it is never others are quite moderately hot. 1 am budding and in full flower. I find it 
with gimmickry. shock or mere novelty. impressed by the arrangement and play- difficult to pick here for the technique 
but by richly musical means. Beside ing of “Devil”. which kicks along at a displayed by all these three is quite 
him, the so-called “modernists” seem smacking pace, and like the arrangement extraordinary. Farlow’s two quickies 
like stumbling children. Blowing a chase of “Foggy Day”: but found “Take Six” “Tea” and “Stompin’™” are both real 
with McEachern and Willie. there is just much too prentious, and the slow “Girl swingers, whilst his _finger-styled 
no doubt of his mastery, and the dif- Blue” too jdussy and dull. “Porky's” has “Lullaby” is realy beautifully played. 
ferent styles and conceptions shown in some good trombone, but “St. James”. Moore has to my mind the broadest tone 
his four other alto solos are full of in- although devilish clever, is _ over- of the trio, and is heard at his best on 
spiration. As for his trumpet. there is orchestrated for a tune of this calibre. the gently swinging “Sonny Boy” and 
now only a handful of musicians in his “Sin By” has the merits of being a the rocking “Blues”. I have always 
class most intriguing composition, with good found Kessel’s style a little jerky, but his 
The sleeve. by the way, is an excep- trumpet and tenor solos, but the star tracks here show him to be a superb 
tionally good one. The cover is most piece, funnily enough, is the fast Dixie- guitarist. the fast “Crazy Rhythm” being 
attractive and the blurb sells the story land version of “Riverboat Shuffle” a real finger twister. His best piece is 
intelligently. There are brief biographies Glasel plays some fine breaks. and the the heavily chorded “Heat Wave™, on 
S.D. rhythm team really get going which the flow of ideas is really excellent 
An unusual record which may grow S.T 
H ry Su ~ — St upon you if you trouble to hear it an get with Claude Williamson (pno), Red 
r (ip a cra - « “2 tchel 2aSs) 
Ben C r more than once S.T. (b) louse with Carl Perkins (pno). Joe Comfort 
McEache (as), Pias Johns Johnny Giasel (tot), Porky Cohen (tmb), Bob (bass), George Jenkins (drs) 
J Rowles (p Al He Wilber (clt, tnr). Tommy Goodman (pno). Eddie (c) Jim Wybee (gtr) Morty Cobb. (bass) 
Rubin (b), k, Cottler (d) Phyfe (drs), Bob Peterson (bass) Shel'ey Manne (drs) 





} Lines 


carl Pot” 1p I 


“GRAND TERRACE SWING” 


EARL HINES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Deep Forest ; G.T. Stomp * ; 
Child of a Disordered Brain* ; Tantalizing a Cuban ; 
Call me Happy; Piano Man*; Father Steps In* ; 
Boogie Woogie on St. Louis Blues ; 
After all I’ve been to you ; 
Grand Terrace Shuffe* ; 


“Earl Hines at the Piano 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 


10° LONG PLAY 334 R.P.M. RECORD DLP1132 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11, GT. CASTLE ST., W.1!. 
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JAZZ WORKSHOP No. | 


by 


COLIN JOHNSON 


The trouble with jazz is that you soon 
vet tired of it—-become a trifle weary 
with the same old sounds. I went crazy 
over be-bop,. thought Illinois Jacquet the 
end and €arl Bostic the most (the 
Modern Jazz Quartet I heard but once 
on a thing called ‘Vend6éme’, but this is 
the least--you can hardly hear them). 

But they all passed. I was very young 
and impressionable in those days and on 
that count have to forgive myself. 1 
think my trouble must have been that it 
satisfied me only for a short time to hear 
someone else’s creation; after that my 
artistic itch was so great that it was neces- 
sary to create myself. I had no medium 
for my expression and, therefore, could 
only experiment with my gramophone 
technique. Naturally it has its limitations 
but on occasions great satisfaction can 
be derived from it. 


UN-HIP SOUND 

For instance try playing LP’s or ex- 
tended plays at 78 r.p.m. Not the other 
way round—for playing standard records 
at a slower speed produces a very un- 
hip kind of sound. But jazzing things up, 
especially the human voice, is very hip. 
My first introduction to this new tech- 
nique came quite by chance when I was 
placing Dizzy Gillespie’s “Ol Man Be- 
bop” LP on the turntable. My finger 
caught in the speed-control and, before 
I knew it, the record was spinning round 
at more than twice its predestined speed. 
The first track, fortunately for my distor- 
ted mind, was “Oop-pop-a-da”, a bop 
vocal by Gillespie, Kenneth Hagood and 
the ensemble. To start with it is fastish, 
but the speed-boost improved it greatly. 
The room was filled with music from 
another world. In future. tenorists will 
no longer have to strive for the alto 
sound; altoists no longer for the clarinet 
sound; trumpeters will no longer have 
to cascade the stars with their notes. For. 


in addition to speeding things up, the 
speed-boost also makes sounds shriller. 

Jazz will no longer have to be distorted 
at the recording session with scissors and 
glue vot. Using the speed-boost it can 
all be done afterwards, in the privacy 
of one’s own home, simply. quietly, effi- 
ciently and with hardly any mess. I felt 
that all was so weird and wonderful that 
I just had to play through all my other 
records. Most successful by far was 
Charlie Ventura’s “Boptura’—frantic 
even before I got my hands on it. The 
two vocalists sound like twittering birds 
or Donald Ducks and Ventura’s saxo- 
phone is a wild ride through unexplored 
terrain. 

BOP VOCALS 

Needless to say, this revolutionary 
technique shows to best effect on records 
that are humorous before the process 
begins. Bop vocals are just the thing. 
Purely instrumental tracks cannot be so 
distorted; heard at a distance. in the early 
morning, it could even pass as human 
music. Essentially. however, this music 
is appealing because of its inhumanity. 
its distorted nature. Doing this to your 
records will make you hip, too; the 
whole nervous system deteriorates, the 
face becomes pale, the eyes dark, the 
hands shaky and prone to perspire. When 
the music is with you, you are trans- 
ported; when deprived. it haunts you. 

In the right hands under the right kind 
of direction, this could be the new sound; 
it could even be the new jazz that was 
really new, a complete break with the 
useless traditions of the past. Moreover, 
a new race of performers would be crea- 
ted, who would be written about in such 
terms as “X is a formidable gramophone 
technician; his touch is light but sure”. 
or “when we first heard X, the gramo- 
phone man, we were all gassed”, or “X 
is the most underrated gramophone tech- 
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now playing with jazz”. And, of 
there would always be a wa 
traditionalist and modernist 
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EUROPE’S HUB OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
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LP “GREATS” 





HAMPTON-TATUM-RICH TRIO 

Perdido 
Hallelujah 
Ill never be the same 
How high the moon 
What is this thing called love 
More than you know 
Makin’ whoopee 330X10045 

SLIDE TROMBONE ‘ecturing LAWRENCE BROWN 
Rose of the Rio Grande; Caravan 
Down the street ‘round the corner blues 
Where or when 





SAM (THE MAN) TAYLOR fer; 
LLOYD TROTMAN 
LEROY T 
LOUIS BELLSON 
Just one of those things; Ill wind 
You took advantage of me 
Blues for Duke 
Just as though you were here 
Autumn in New York 
A mpanists f 0 e titie ARTHUR CLARKE ter 


ALVIN COHN tenor 
DANIEL BANK 
ERNIE ROYAL trum 
PHILLIP SUNKEL trumpet 
HANK JONES piar 
NENDELL MARSHALL bass 
JO JONES drun 


33C0X10046 


THE MODERN JAZZ SEXTET 
DIZZY GILLESPIE trt 
SONNY STITT alte 
JOHN LEWIS 7 
SKEETER BEST 
PERCY HE 
HARLIE P 











Tour de Force; Dizzy meets Sonny 
Ballad Medley — 
ring: strtt Old Folks 
LEWIS What's New 
GILLESPIE How deep is the ocean 





galore on Norman GRANZ’ 


ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


series 


Mean to me; Blues for Bird 33CX10048 















OF NORMAN GRANZ 











NEW JAZZ SOUNDS 

Featuring BENNY CARTER alto sar 

DIZZY GILLESPIE trumpet 
BILL HARRIS trombone 







Just one of those things 
Marriage Biues 
CARTER, GILLESPIE, HARRIS, 
vith OSCAR PETERSON piano 
HERB ELLIS guitar 
RAY BROWN bass 
BUDDY RICH drums 
Angel eyes; That old blaig 
The song is you 
ARTER, HARRIS, ? PETERSON, 
ELLIS, BROWN, RICH 
This can’t be love 
‘ARTER, HARRIS. th DON ABNEY piano 
GEORGE DUVIVIER ba 
LOUIS BELLSON 





Frenesi 
CARTER with PETERSON 
BROWN, ELLIS, BOBBY WHITE drums 
33C0X10049 
CHARLIE VENTURA’S CARNEGIE HALL CONCERT supervised by Leon 


Characteristically B.H 
CHARLIE VENTURA tenor sai 
BILL HARRIS trombon¢ 
RALPH BURNS piano 
BILL DE ARANGO guitar 
CURLY RUSSELL bass 
DAVE TOUGH drums 


Summertime 
CHARLIE SHAVERS trumpet 
HANK JONES piano 
SID CATLETT drums 
Sid flips his lid 
SHAVERS, JONES, CATLETT 
ARANGO, RUSSELL, TOUGH Ralph burns up 
for first title I don’t stand a ghost of 
a chance with you 
Just you, just me, 
CHRALIE VENTURA tenor sai 
CHARLIE SHAVERS trumpet 
BILL HARRIS trombone 
MARGIE HYMENS vibes 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS piano 
BILL DE ARANGO guitar 
CURLEY RUSSELL bass 





BURNS, DEI 


Personnel as 












33X10050 



































‘GREATS ” from left to right 
Ray Brown, Flip Phillips, Roy Eldridge 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Bellson. 
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THE WAILING BUDDY RICH “TENOR SAXES” 
BUDDY RICH drums STAN GETZ I hadn’t anyone ‘till you 
OSCAR PETERSON piano COLEMAN HAWKINS Platinum love 
FREDDIE GREENE guitar ILLINOIS JACQUET All of me 
f RAY BROWN bass FLIP PHILLIPS I didn’t know what time it was 
hose things BEN WEBSTER, FRANK WESS fenor sares CHARLIE VENTURA Swinging on a star 
1es THAD JONES, JOE NEWMAN a siete BEN WEBSTER Almost like being in love 
x , ESTER YOUNG » i you’ 
BUDDY RICH, JIMMY ROWLES piano See —_— mp that you're 
JOHN SIMMONS bass sacane Hae aee 
SONNY CRISS allo saz BEN WEBSTER Tenderly 
HARRY EDISON trumpet ‘ LESTER YOUNG This can’t be love 
That old bly Smooth one; Broadway 83CX10052 Se ee eee eee 
you FLIP PHILLIPS Take the ‘A’ train 
ILLINOIS JACQUET Pastel 
“ ’ ” 
THE JAZZ GIANTS '56 COLEMAN HAWKINS There’s a small hotel 
> love presage ficictope weet ses STAN GETZ With the wind and the rain 
JIC CKENSON trombone : hair a 
ROY ELDRIDGE trumpet ee Socmeees 
TEDDY WILSON piano INTERPRETATIONS BY THE STAN GETZ QUINTET 
FREDDIE GREENE guitar STAN GETZ ter 
STAN GETZ tenor saz 
ee eal BOB BROOKMEYER 1 
o> i Ss 
% JOHN WILLIAMS piano 
I guess I'll have to change my plan PRANK ISOLA drums 
I didn’t know what time it was TEDDY KOTICK bass 
thy Leon Gigantic Blues; This year’s kisses It don’t mean a thing 
ically B.H. You can depend on me 33CX10054 The Varsity drag 
“ ELLINGTONIA ’S6” Give me the simple life 
I'll remember April 
JOHNNY HODGES AND HIS LITTLE BAND Ob, Jane Suavely SCE1008; 
Hi’ya; Sninor; Texas Blues BOB SCOBEY’S BAND 
JOHNNY HODGES AND HIS BIG BAND CLANCY HAYES vocalist 
The happy one; Duke’s Jam JACK BUCK, WILL SUDMEIER, JACK SUDMEIER trombones 
, Night wali; You DEit Goniin FRANK SNOW, BOB SCOBEY tru 
280K10055. “ . BILL NAPIER, LEON RATCLIFF 
. 2 JESS ‘TINY’ CRUMP 
: FRED HIGUERA dru 
lid HAL McCORMICK ng bass 
BOB SHORT tua 
up CLANCY HAYES banjo and guitar 
a ghost of Dardanella 
vith you Stars fell on Alabama* 
Ht me, the greatest Sea 
Ten to one it’s Tennessee* 
Summertime 
jazz re ertoire When the one you love is gone’ 
» Canadian Capers; Lazy River* 
In New Orleans*; Stardust 
nase rn 
in the world-on Seaapet Geet aon 
Blues in the night 33CX10053 
(0050 ‘with vocal 





COL.UO LEE TA. 





from left to rignt: 


REATS 
p Wilson, Lester Young, Buddy Rich, 
onel Hampton. 
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THE ALBERTLESS HALL 
In the October issue (on page 36) | 
am quoted by Mr. Guy L. Playfair as 
having said that I thought Sandy Brown 


was one of the best performers on the 


blues that I have ever heard. The actual 
quotation is: and thought at the 
time that he was the best British (my 
italics) performer on the blues that | 
had ever heard.” 

No doubt Mr. Playfair was quoting 
‘rom memory and it is very easy to make 
an error when doing this. but I would 
like to correct the impression given. 

Apropros the editorial comments on 
my attitude to Louis Armstrong, I feel 
that there should have been some dis- 
tinction between criticism on musical 
grounds {my objections were. in fact. to 
the Jazz at the Crescendo LPs) and those 
motivated by other reasons. With the 
latter I have no sympathies. Actually, in 
the editorial in question. I specifically 
stated that I still considered Armstrong 
the greatest living musician. As to my 
non-appearance at the concerts. the fact 
remains that as long as American bands 
are presented at such places as the Em- 
press Hall I shall not be present. If 
enough people stayed away it might be 
possible to influence promoters to pre- 
sent them in halls of suitable acoustical 
qualities 
ALBERT J. McCARTHY 

St. Ives. Cornwall 


CRITICISING THE CRITIC 


Dear Sir. 

There are very few critics of jazz these 
days who are worthy of the respect they 
think they are. Of those who are. the 
vast majority are English. Max Jones. 
Steve Race. Sinclair Traill. Peter Leslie. 
Stanley Dance, and Ernest Borneman 
are names that spring immediately to 
mind. By and large the American critics 
are. as an American once described them 
to me “just a bunch of Feather pluckers™ 
On the continent there has always been 
one shining light. a man who has given 
practical assistance to jazz—Hugues 
Panassié. I have always held Panassié 
in high esteem. and have turned a blind 
eve to his enthusiastic flanneling and 
Jesuit-like logic. But last month’s article 
was too much 

Hugues. in the most masterful series 
of sweeping statements. says this in 
effect: The cool school claims its music 
came from Lester Young: I think Lester 
was sick at the time. therefore cool 
musicians copy sick musicians. therefore 
cool musicians sound sick. 


And he means it seriously. 

He attacks modern piano technique on 
the grounds that the viano was designed 
(God knows how long ago!) to be played 
with one hand near one end of the key- 
board and the other hand at the other 


end of the keyboard. Therefore. all 
modern pianists have only one hand. 

The trombone comes in for similar 
treatment. Mr. Panassié suggests that 
trombonists who can make a slide “bone 
sound like a valve instrument should use 
a valve trombone. Larry Shields could 
make a clarinet sound like a_ rooster, 
sO maybe he should have played a hen. 
If he wanted to play real dirty he could 
have blown a mean vulture. 

In theory I agree with a lot that 
Hugues means, but I don't like the nasty 
way in which he says it. He obviously 
wants to sav that he thinks the coloured 
musicians play better jazz than the white. 
and I think he is right. but the way he 
does it is by heaping childishly incorrect 
insults on Gerry Mulligan and Chet 
Baker. If Chet Baker is to be criticised 
there are far more sensible things to say 
than: “when you happen to meet some- 
one who is capable of praising Chet 
Baker . . . you can be sure that he does 
not understand music, let alone jazz”. 
And I know that Panassié. in his search 
for musical perfection is even more gone 
on the work of Mezz Mezzrow than I 
am 

He cites the modernist’s adulation of 
Parker's “Loverman™. made while he was 
sick. and pans them for it. But nobody 
could sound sicker than Bunk Johnson 
did when he made his records. and look 
how the figs dote on them. 

Surely one of the coolest and relaxed 
jazz sessions ever recorded was the pre- 
war one by Rex Stewart. Barney and 
Django. All the essence of good cool 
jazz (as typified by Stan Getz at his 
best) is here. I should be interested in 
Hugues opinion 

STEVE VOCE 


PLONK ! 
Dear Sir. 

Mr. Roger Jones would appear to have 
his facts wrong in regard to the banjo as 
used by such players as Johnny St. Cyr 
and he apparently does not appreciate 
the reason for the use of banjo in such 
groups as the Armstrong Hot Five. May 
I refresh his memory and remind him 
that when King Oliver first recorded. they 
entered the studio with a guitar and bass 
player. They discovered. however. that the 
eauipment of those days was incapable 
of recording these two instruments. The 
bass player switched to banjo in order 
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to make himself heard on record and it 
iS significant that with the beginning of 
clectric recording the banjo disappeared 
from jazz and was replaced by the more 
suitable guitar, 
OWEN BRYCE 
Wrotham 


STOUR GRAPES? 
Dear Sir, 

We are not particularly avid Ken 
Colyer fans but we feel we must reply 
to the letter which apneared in the last 
months’ J.J. under the heading “From 
unofficial sources”. 

We would like to suggest that Mr. 
Pawson should have a battery in his 
hearing-aid next time he listens to the 
Colyer band. We presume Mr. Pawson’s 
auricular facilities are not as strong as 
they should be because nobody with a 
normal external auditory meatus, tym- 
panum and labyrinth would say that 
Ken’s trumpet playing is in any way 
similar to that of Kid Howard. Could it 
be that Mr. Pawson is suffering from 
tinnitus aurium because he also says that 
Mac Duncan sounds like Jim Robinson 
which, to say the least. he does not. 
If the writer were to listen carefully, he 
would notice a great difference in the 
style, tone and technique of his two sets 
of similitudes. 

In conclusion we would like to point 
out to Mr. Pawson that Keith Christie 
is not a traditional trombonist and (we 
think) Humphrey Lyttelton’s band is not 
traditional either. 

The Stour City Stompers 
Stourbridge 


HOVE TO 
Dear Sir. 

Having read your J.J. for the past 
twelve months—and a very commendable 
monthly it is too—I am becoming some- 
what used to the very prejudiced views 
your critic Mr. Graham Boatfield appears 
to have on traditional jazz, in particular 
the New Orleans style. of which I am 
a keen enthusiast. Surely a critic’s job 
in reviewing records is to keed an open 
mind? 

I notice every month he always has 
something nasty and derisive to say 
about revivalist groups I am heartily 
sick of his clever and smart (or so he 
thinks) attacks on peovle like Ken Colyer 
and George Lewis. He once referred to 
the latter as a ‘minor figure’. What utter 
rubbish! 

Compare him with the other J.J. 
critics and you will see the obvious 
biassed opinions he has of New Orleans 
jazz. | somehow think this man is not 
at all popular with us ‘purists’ his 
choice of words sometimes when review- 
ing records is not exactly polite—often 
in fact darn rude. His smugness is so 
apparent, it makes me wild!! 

MISS ELIZABETH JEFFREYS, 
Hove 3. 
WHERE’S BERTA 

Dear Sir. 

I noticed that there was no article by 
Berta Wood in the September issue and 
hope that this does not mean her fre- 
placement by Douglas Hague as Ameri- 
can Revorter—his description of Louis 
Armstrong’s band being “pathetic” is 
the most ludicrously innacurate opinion 
ever printed in J.J. 

J. %: BUS 


Wrexham 
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Ace Buddy. Don't you know’: Back home 
DUKE 154 
Adderley, ‘*Cannonball’’. Dog my cats; I’m 
glad there is you; Blues for Bohemia; Junior's 
tune; Devil and the deep blue sea; Casa se 
Marcel: Little Girl Blue: T’s tune; Broadway 
at Basin Street; Just Norman; I don’t care 
EMARCY MG 36077 
Allen, Lee (instr.) Shimmy; Rockin’ at Cosmos 
ALADDIN 3334 
Armstrong, Louis. Rain, rain; I never saw a 
better day VICTOR 6630 
High Society Calypso; Now you has jazz 
CAPITOL 3506 
Armstrong, Louis and Ella Fitzgerald (with 
Peterson, Ellis, Brown, Rich) Can't we be 
friends: Isn’t this a lovely day?: Moonlight 
in Vermont; They can’t take that away from 
me: Under a blanket of blue: Tenderly: A foggy 
day; Stars fell on Alabama: Cheek to cheek 
The nearness of you: April in Paris 
VERVE MG V—-4003 
Auld, Georgie. Indiana: Blue Lou; Too 
marvellous for words: Sweet Sue; Laura; I get 
a kick out of you; Roseta: Sweet Lorraine: 
Rockin’ Chair; Got a date with an angel: 
Prisoner’s song: Frankie and Johnny 
EMARCY MG 36090 
Austin, Sil. Slow walk; Wildwood 
MERCURY 70963 
Bailey, Pearl. I can’t rock and roll to save my 
soul; The gypsy goofed MERCURY 70962 
Baker, La Vern. I can’t love you enough; Still 
ATLANTIC A—1104 
Berry, Chuck. Too much monkey business: 
Brown-eyed, handsome man CHESS 1635 
Big Maybelle. Mean me; Tell me who 
SAVOY 1500 
Bo, Eddie. I cry oh; My heart was meant for 
you APOLLO 499 
Bostic, Earl and Bill Doggett. Bubbins Rock 
and Indiana KING 4954 
Breeze, Cool. Down stairs: Won't you come 
ie EBONY ISIS 
Brown, Clifford and Max Roach. What is this 
thing called love?: Love is a many-splendored 
thing: I'll remember April: Powell's prances: 
Time: The scene is clean: Gertrude’s bounce 
EMARCY MG—36070 
Ervant, Rusty. Honky Tonk No. 2: Lonely cryin’ 
heart DOT 15494 
Burns, Ralph. Terrisita: Li'eth: Vignette at 
Verney’s: Cameo: P.aces please; Tantal'on 
Spring is: Someday, somewhere 
CLEF MG C 
Calvaes. Fine giri; Mambo fiesta 


Is 


COBRA 5003 
Charles. Ray. Lonely avenue: Leave my woman 
alone ATLANTIC 1108 
Christy, June (acc. Pete Rugolo) That's all 
I didn’t know about you; Day dream; Sing 
something simple: Maybe you'll be there 
Dearly beloved: "Round midnight; Love'y way 
to spend an evening: The wind: This year’s 
kisses; For all we know; There’s no you 
CAPITOL T—72 
Cole, Ann. I'm waiting for you; My tearful 


heart BATON 229 
Cooley, Jack. Ha!f way round the clock; Cootey 
rock EBONY 1010 
Cupp, Pat. Long gone daddy; To be the one 
RPM 473 

Curtis, Mac. Half-hearted love: Grandaddy’s 
rockin’ KING 4949 


The low road; You ain‘t treatin’ me right 
KING 4965 
Davis, Miles (tp: Milt Jackson, vibes: Jackie 
McClean, as; Ray Brvant, p: Percy Heath, 
b: Art Taylor, d Dr. Jack'te; Bitty ditty 
Minor march; Changes 
PRESTIGE 7034 
Davison. Wild Bill (tp: with Percy Faith's 
strings) Mandy: Black butterfly: If I had 
you; Just a gigolo: Blue again; When your 
lover has gone; Sugar; Sweet and lovely 
Rockin’ chair; She’s funny that way; Ghost of 
a chance: Wild man_ blues 
COLUMBIA CL-—-Ss7I 
Defranco, Buddy. When your lover has gone 
Things we did last summer; Jack the filed 
stalker: If IT) shou'd lose you; Lover man; 
Tender!y; Deep purple; Yesterdays 
NORGRAN N--1068 


Desmond, Paul (as qt fig Don Elliot) 
Jazzibelle: Everything happens to me: You go 
to my head: Look for the si.ver lining 
Watchman’s Carroll: Let’s get away from it 
ail: Line for Lyons; Sacre biues 

FANTASY 3-235 

Dilliard, Varetta. If you want to be my baby 

miss you, Kimmy GROOVE 167 
Doggett, Bill (organ: Percy Francis, ts.) Quaker 
City; High heels: Early bird: etc 
KING 395—Si4 
Domino, Fats. Blue berry hill: Honey chile 
IMPERIAL 5407 

Drew, Kenny (p). Bluesville: Angie: I can make 
you love me: My beautiful lady; Many mies 
away: S2nd St. Theme: I'll remember Apri 
Four and five: Polka dots and moonbeams 
Lo flame; Chartreuse: Kenny's blues 

NORGRAN N—1066 

E’dridge, Roy. I see everybody's baby: Little 
Jazz: Basin St. Blues: I remember Harlem 
Rockin’ chair; Easter parade: Roy’s riff: Wrap 
your troubles in dreams: Baby, what's the 
matter with you?: Yard dog: Sweet Lorraine 
Jumbo the elephant CLEF C—704 

Fi‘7gerald, Ella. The silent treatment; The sun 
forgot to shine this morning 

VERVE V—2021 

Freeman, Ernie. Spring fever: Wa'kin’ the beat 

IMPERIAL 5403 

Gaines, Fat (Rebecca Williams, vocal). My man 
is gone: It’s traggic AUTHENTIC 403 

Garner, Errol! (p; Eddie Calhoun, b: Denzil 
Best. d.) I'll remember April; Teach me 
tonight: Mambo: Carmel; Autumn leaves: It’s 
all right with me: Red top; April in Paris 
They can’t take that away from me: How 
could you do a thing like that to me?; Where 
or when: Erroll’s theme 

COLUMBIA CL 883 

Gilbert, Ann. Tall boy: There will never be 


another you GROOVE 0165 
Gi-ord. George (and his New Orleans Five) 
Libestraum: My gal sal VIK 0223 


Green, Ruby. Queer feelin’: Teeny weeny baby 
EXCELLO 2090 
Green, Vernon. Pushbutton automobile: Shedding 
tears for vou DOOTONE 400 
Gula, Friedrich. (p Idrees Suliemann, 
Jimmy Cleveland, th: Se’don Powell, ts 
Woods. as: Aaron Bell. b: Nick Stabulas 
Vienna discussion; Scruby; Dark glow: 
in Tunisia: Dodo: Air from other p'anets 
shoes: Bernie’s tune VICTOR LPM 
Gunter, Arthur. Love has got me: Hear 
plea. baby EXCELLO 2084 











Hampton, Lionel Love for sale: Stardus I 
can’t get started: Willow weep for me 

VERVE V—20I8 

Harmonica Blues King. | need you. pretty babs 


Biues King Mongo EBONY 1003 
Harmonica, Slim. My ga! won't quit me: Yo 
better believe it VITA 138 
Harrison, Wilbert. Confessin’ my dream: The 
way I feel SAVOY 1198 
Hayes, Linda (acc. Earl Warren You ain 
movin’ me: I had a dream 


ANTLER 4004 

Henke, Mel. In a littl Spanish town ttle 
ock getaway: Mean to me: Tocatta: St 
Turkey in the straw: Shock treatment 


from heaven: Tea for two: I surrender 








Cocky coo-coo clock In a mist r 
fight CONTEMPORARY ( 
Herman, Woody. 9.2 Specia Bag’s re 


groove: Broadway: Jumpin’ at the woodsid 
The boot; Wailin’ wall: Bass face: Junior 
CAPITOL T 748 
Herrera, Little Julian. Lone'y, lonely nights 
In exchange for your love DIG IIs 
Heywood, Eddie. Secret love: Let's fall in love 
MERCURY 709%: 
Rainfall: Perdido M.G.M. 12334 
Mozambique: Lost love VICTOR 20 47-6674 
— Johnny. Honey bunny: Passion: Pretty, 
ittle girl: No use kicking: Scufflin’: B. 
Medley: Whispering (Harry Carney Te on 
(Clark Terry): Don’t take vour love from me 
(limmy Hamilton): But not for me (Lawrence 
Brown): Prelude to a kiss (Billy Strayhorn) 
Polka dots and moonbeams VJimmy Woode 
Passion flower (lohnny Hodges) 
NORGRAN N—!I045 
Used to be Duke: On the Sunny side of the 
street: Sweet as bear meat; Madam Butterfly 
Warm valley: Ballad Medley: Autumn in N.Y 
(Richard Powell) Sweet Lorrai JJohnny 
Hodges); Time on my hands (Harold Baker 
Smoke gets in your eves (Harry Carney It 
you were mine (Jimmy Hamilton Pox 
butterfly (Lawrence B-own 
NORGRAN N oO 
Holiday. Billie (for reverse. see Ralph Burns 
ind ry r ’ 














Rody sou ! Trav ‘lin ~ 
He’s funny that man I love: Ge 
baby ain't I 2 4 l of me 

CLEF < TIS 


Hooker, John Lee. Do moles: Baby 
VEE—JAY 205 
Horton, Shakey. Have a good tme Need m 

baby COBRA ‘S00? 
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Panassie 
DICTIONARY OF JAZZ 


Madeleine Gautier, this dictionary 
covers all aspects of traditional jazz: descriptions of places famous 
in jazz history; numbers that have become traditional vehicles fo 
pure jazz; the techniques, the theory, the instruments of jazz: and 
biographies and critiques of the men and women who have made and 
now make jazz. To quote Louis Armstrong, “Every musician that ts 
important, his life is right in the book. And Panassté got them all in 

That’s why I say this book ts going 
one of the finest books on jazz | think 
was ever published. To me it’s the musictan’s Bible, what we live by.” 

312 pages, 16 pp. illustrations, 25 - net 
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Howin’ Wolf. I asked for water; So g'ad 
CHESS 1632 
Jackson, Mahalia. Precious Lord: The Lord's 
prayer COLUMBIA 30753 
Jacquét, Hlinois. Port of Rico: Lean baby: 
Somewhere along the way: The cool rage: 
}ATAP conga; Blues in the night: Fat man 
boogie: What's the -iff: Where are you? Heads: 
It's the talk of the town CLEF C—701 
Jacquet, Hinois and Ben Webster. I wrote this 
for the kid; Sanh: Mambocito mio; The kid 
and the brute; September song: Jacquet’s 


dilema CLEF C—680 
James, Eetta *‘Miss Peaches’. Tough lover: Foo's 
we mortals be MODERN 998 


Jazz at the Philharmonic. Vol. Il. The b'ues 
(Roy Eldridge, Dizzy Gillespie, tp; Flip Phillips, 
IMinois Jacquet, Lester Young, ts: Oscar 
Peterson, p: Ray Brown, b: Herb Ellis, g: 
Buddy Rich, d.): The modern set (Gil'esnic, 
Young, Peterson, Brown, E'lis. Rich.): The 
swing set (E'dridge. Jacauet, Phillips, Peterson. 
E'lis. Brown, Rich): The ballad mediey: | 
didn’t know what time it was (Lester Young): 
All of me (Plip Phillips); Tender'y (Illinois 
Jacquet); I can’t get started (Roy E'duridge): 
My o'd flame (Dizzy Gil'espie); Buddy Rich's 
explosion; Oscar Peterson Trio: Anything goes: 
Baby, baby, all the time: Budo; Easy does it: 
Sunday (Peterson, Brown. E's): Gene Krupa 
Quartet: S'eepy lagoon; Sing, sing, sing (Krupa. 
+- Edtie Shu, tp, c, ts: Bobby Scott, p: Whitey 


Mitchel. b.) CLEF JATP—II 
John, Little Willie. My nerves; Do something 
for me KING 4960 


Knight, Sonny. Jail bird: Confidential 
TA 137 
Kra', Jackie and Roy (vocal; acc. Barry 
Galbraith, g; Milt Hinton, b; Osie Johnson. 
d.) The glory of love: The best thing for 
you; I love you real; Could you use me; Miz’ 
Margaret: Love is sweeping the country: You 
inspire me; Looking at you; Where did the 
gentleman go; Let's vet away from it al: 
iain’t no use; The winter of mv discontentment 
ABC—PARAMOUNT 120 
Lang, Eddie. Come on home; I'm all alone 


RPM 466 
Laurie, Annie. Rockin’ and rollin’ again; You 
promised love SAVOY 1197 


Lawrence, Elliot (arr. Al Cohn) B.ues alley 
Devil and the deep blue sea; Moten swing; 
Ponce; Tenderly; Snapped cap; El’s bel.s: 
Waiking my baby back home; Maybe; Good 
wood; Alone together; Hand made 

FANTASY 3-239 

Lenore, J.B. If 1 give my love to you’; Let me 


die with the one I love CHECKER 844 
Lewis, Smiley. Down yonder, we go bailin’: 
Someday you'll want me IMPERIAL 5404 
Li valter. Just a feeling; Teen-age beat 
(instr.) CHECKER 845 
Mann, Scotty. Just a little bit of loving; The 
mystery man PEACOCK 1665 
Moe «nail, Frankie. Every minute of the day 
Over and over ATCO 6076 
Marvin and Johnny. Hey, chicken; My dear, 
my darlin’ ALADDIN 3335 
McCracklin, Jimmy. I wanna make love to you: 
You're the one IRMA 102 


McGill, Rollee. Come on in: A moment of love 

MERCURY 70914 

M-Rae. Carmen. Name‘y you; I'm putting all 

my eggs in one basket 

DECCA 100558 

Mickey and Silver. No good lover: Wa kin’ in 

the rain GROCQVE 0164 

Mivburn, Amos. Chicken shack: Juice, juice, 

juice ALADDIN 3332 
Milis Bros. That's right; Don’t get caught 

DECCA 30024 

Mitchell, Red. Jam for your bread: Section 

blues: Ornithology: Tul never be the same 

You go to my head: Where or when Duff 

Will you still be mine: East Coast outpost 

BETHLEHEM BCP 38 

Montrell, Roy. Every time I hear that_mellow 

saxophone; Ooh-wow SPECIALITY 583 


Monroe, Vince. Give it up: If 1 had my life to 
EXCELLO 2089 


liv e€ over 
Montgomery, Little Brother. Cow cow blues 

Fever EBONY 1002 
Moore. Lattie. 100.000 women can't be wrong 

Lonesome man blues KING 4955 


Mosiey. Tommy. Love you; Concerto to the 
biues PEACOCK 1664 
Newborn, Phineas (piano) Barbados; All the 
things you are; The more I see you; Celia 
Dahoud: Newport blues; I'm beginning to see 
the light; Afternoon in Paris 
ATLANTIC 1235 
Noten, Jimmy. How fine can you be?: It hurts 
me, too FEDERAL 12278 
O’Farrill. Chico. Flamingo: Dance one: Bright 
one: Last one: Cry baby biues; It ain't 
necessarily so: Heat wave: Guess what; Peanut 
Vendor: Il) wind: Malaguena; You stepped out 
a dream; Siboney; No te importe saber 

CLEF C—699 


Ole Sonny Boy. Blues and misery: You better Spriggs, Walter. I pawned everything: Love you 
change EXCELLO 2086 love you, love you ; ATCO 6079 
Otis, Johnny. Let the sunshine in my _ heart: Stuart, Billie. Billie's biues, 1 and 2 
Hey, hey, hey DIG i19 «CHESS 1625 
farker, Little Junior. Mother-in-law b!ues: That's Taylor, Eddie. You'll always have* a“ home; 
my baby DUKE 157 Don’t knock at my door ; 
Peterson, Oscar. Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid: VEE—JAY 206 
Robbins nest; Tico tico; Get happy: Smoke Taylor, Sam and Dick Hyman. ra in my 
gets in your eyes; Deep purple; Exactly like heart: Chloe -G.M. 12325 
oe ll remember April: Easy to love; Taking Thomas, Minnie. What can the . porn be?; I 
a chance on love; Squatty roo; After all know what you need METEOR 5036 
CLEF C—697 Thornton, Willie Mae 
aoe ge They didn’t believe me; Lover come baly ‘ ee oe PEACOCK ici: 
a Bens bt grt! when: Three 0 clock in Trenniers, The. Cool it, baby; We want a rock 
’ B; he things you are; Tenderly; and roll president VIK 
Oscar’s blues; Little white lies: In the middle Terk, T 
of a kiss; Nameless; Two sleepy ay The ommy and Sonny Criss and The Six. 
The beat; Bye bye blues; Encore; Two by four: 
Ci ae CLEF C—6% The first one; Calidad; Blues for the bo 
Phillips, Flip. Cake Znarg blues; My o'd flame: Tornado Tak I bl —. 
Cool; Swinging for Julia and Brownie: Lazy I 2 ake six; In a blue funk; St. James 
sre 8 sine areas, bar y nfirmary; A foggy day; Little girl blue: 
: is can’t be love; Cookie; Drowsy; Riverboat shuffle. Music to sin by: Devil 3 
Vortex; Milano; But beautiful the deep blue sea ai NORGRAN N ae 
Philips, Flip and Buddy Rich Tri yr iand ig tom Turner, Joe (vocal: Joe Mental: Smemny 
wa ap lockfhre aia wins Wilate Wemaier Wosllnn Peta go tp: Pete Brown, as; Seldon 
the blues; Lover come back to me; Blue room; cig We i Wenle teen rig ier 
Carioca; Three little words: Sleephead; Bugle Page, b: Cliff’ Lez , : E oon 
call dia Sais the A Tes i a! age, b; i eeman, d: Ernie Wilkins, arri) 
g; Take the A Train; I didn’t know what : ‘ 
le 3 Cherry Red: Roll ‘em Pete; I want a little 
time it was CLEF C—634 zirl; Low down dog: Wee baby b'ues: You're 
Pow~'l. Bud. Moonlight in Vermont; Spring. is driving me crazy; How long blues; Morning 
here: Buttercup: Fantasy in blue: It never glories; St. Louis Blues; Piney brown blues 
entered my mind: A foggy day: Time was: I 5 a 
—" or. ¥ BB) ; ATLANTIC 1234 
My funny Valentine: I get a kick out of you; Vauchar, Sarah. It happened again: I wanna 
You go to my head: The best play house MERCURY 70947 
. j IN 
: ; NORGRAN N—1064 Ventura, Charlie. Old man river; O.H. blues; 
Price, Lloyd. Forgive me, (€ we I’m glad, glad After you've gone; Love is just around the 
SPECIALITY 582 corner; Blues for two: Somebody loves me: 
Prysock, Red. Rock and ia party: Rock and Crazy rhvthm; All the things you are; Jersey 
roll mambo MERCURY 70918 bounce; Deep purple; Girl of my dreams; Blue 
Reno, Don and Red Smiley. Hen scratchin’ prelude NORGRAN N-—1075 
stomp; Cruel love KING 4962 Wellington, George (p and strings) Before dawn: 
Robinson, Rev. Cleophus. When I cross over: If I love again: Your laughter; Morning dew; 
Pray for me PEACOCK 1762 Busman’s holidav: My funny Valentine; Ever 
Rogers, Shorty. Martians, come back; Astral lovin’ blues: Variations; Autumn in N.Y. 
Alley; Lotus bud: Dickie’s dream: Papouche: Marcel the furrier: Invitation; Moonlight in 
Serenade in Sweets; Planetarum: Chant of the Vermont; Alone together 
Cosmos ATLANTIC 1232 VERVE V—2017 
Rsh. Otis. I can’t quit you, baby: Sit down. Waters, Muddy. Don't go no father: Diamonds 
baby COBRA 5000 at your feet CHESS 1630 
Saunders, Little “‘Butchie”. Lindy Lou: Rock Watson, Johnny ‘‘Guitar’’. Love me, baby: She 
‘n’ roll Indian dance HERALD 485 moves me : os RPM 471 
Scott, Little Jimmy. If you only knew: Guilty Wilkins, Artie. Darling Patricia; Please come 
3) oS aa te “Bobby ean 
Sears, Big Al. Great googa moonga: Here’s the ‘illiams, Andre. ts a To Sed Med 
: RTUNE 828 


beat GROOVE 0166 bea 
Shaw, Artie (and Granercy Five) Sequence in Williams, Joe (vocal; acc. Red Sennaand. Every 
B Flat; I’ve got a crush on you: The sad sack: day; Kansas City blues; Detour ahead; Blow, 
Sunny side up; When the quail come back Mr. Low! Time for moving: etc. (12”” L.P.) 
to Saint Quentiffi; Tenderly REGENT MG 6002 
VERVE V—2014 Wilson, Teddy (p) The one I love; Darn that 

dream; Tea for two; Oh, lady be good; 


Shearing. George. Over the rainbow: Lonely , : 
Emaline; Tenderly; Everything happens to me; 


moments M.G.M. 12309 7 ; . ) z 
Six, The (Bob Wilbur, c. and ts: Johnny Glasel. Liza; Nice work if you can get it, Airmail 
Sonny Truitt, th: Bob Hammer, p; Bill Britto, Special; Night and day; Cheek to cheek; East 
b: Jackie Moffitt, d.) Giggles; Phweedah of the sun; Autumn in N.Y.; Isn’t it romantic?; 
Over the rainbow: The view from Jazzbo's You go to my head VERVE V—2011 
head: Blue Lou; Our delight: My o'd flame: Wood, Teddie (instr.) At last; 47th and Central 
The troglodyte BETHLEHEM BCP 57 ARIES 1015 
Stacy. Helen. Joplin rag: Calico rag Young Jessie. Don’t happen no more; Hit, git 
BOWERY 305 and split MODERN 1002 
S:aten, Dakota. You know I do: I to!d you so Young, Lester. Up ‘n’ Adam; ‘Too marvellous 
CAPITOL 3546 for words: ‘Deed I do; Encore; Polka dots and 
Stevens, Julie. Blue mood; Crazy be'ls moonbeams; Three little words; Neenah; 
DIG 115 Jeepers Creepers; Thou swell; Undercover girl 

Sugar and Sweet. I'll be good: Baby. come back blues; Frenesi; Little pee blues 
home EXCELLO 2087 NORGRAN N-—1072 
S--"th, Jimmy (organ) The way you look tonight: Back to the land: I've found a new baby; 
You get cha: Midnight sun: Lady be good: I cover the waterfront: Somebody loves me; 
The high and the mighty: But not for me I want to be happy: The man I love; Mean 

The preacher; Tenderly: Joy to me; Peg o’ my heart 

BLUE NOTE BLP 1512 NORGRAN N—1074 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ 
by Leonard Feather 
360 pp. Photographs. Forword by Duke 
Ellington 
Published by Arthur Baker 
Price 63/- 

If anybody had asked me which one 
of the well-known jazz critics was least 
qualified to compile a reference work on 
jazz, I probably would have said Leon- 
ard Feather. Strangely enough, no one 
did ask me, but an examination of The 
Encyclopedia of Jazz by this jazz pianist 
manqué confirms the wisdom of my 
hypothe*ical reply. In a review the length 
of the present one it is impossible to 
detail the inadequacies of this hopelessly 
second rate work, but from a considera- 
tion of some of its parts—the book is 
not arranged alphabetically by subject 
as one might expect—I hope to be able 
to suggest its nature. 

I pass over briefly the short section on 
jazz history which seems to consist in the 
first half, when it is not belaboring the 
obvious (jazz is not entirely African in 
origin!), of great undigested lumps from 
The Jazz Record Book: and in the 
second of an almost breathless unfolding 
of the rise of swing, bop, and cool jazz 
with, of course, a few sly digs at Lu 
Watters, Bunk Johnson and Kid Ory. 
and Eddie Condon. It need hardly be 
mentioned that here. as elsewhere. Mr. 
Feather grinds all the old familiar axes. 

The technical section, competent in 
appearance but actually quite superficial, 
begins: “Jazz, like most contemporary 
music, is composed of three basic ele- 
ments: melody, harmony, and rhythm”: 
unfortunately, this high standard of ex- 
position is not maintained. It is Mr. 
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Feather’s thesis that jazz cannot really 
be defined, and he devotes considerable 
space in this section (called, appropria- 
tely enough, “What is Jazz?"’) to proving 
his point. The flavour of the analyses is 
indicated by his discussion of the har- 
monic nature of the blues, which consists 
is setting out the choral elaboration 
possible (quite counter, by the way, to 
the spirit of modern music, as Sol Babitz 
has pointed out). Any suggestion that the 
blues are anything but a sequence of 
chords is conspicuously absent. Typically 
most of the musical examples cited seem 
to come from records of the past few 
years. In this connection it is instructive 
to compare Mr. Feather’s examples with 


_the one in “Shining Trumpets”. 


The bibliography deserves special 
mention, because although it includes a 
16-page, low-price booklet called Mam- 
bo Piano Solos by Billy Taylor, it fails 
to mention a single book by Panassié, 
nor does it have Shining Trumpets, The 
Jazz Record Book, Jazzmen, or a dis- 
cography other than Delaunay’s. Mr 
Feather singles out Hear Me Talkin’ To 
Ya (listed with a curious inversion of 
the order of the editor's names) as “the 
most informative, comprehensive and up- 
to-date of all jazz books”; readers of 
that literary jig-saw puzzle will recall 
that its editors likewise paid tribute to 
Mr. Feather’s “invaluable” encyclopedia 
It is a pity that such feelings of brother- 
hood are not more prevalent in jazz 
criticism. 


And now one final illustration before 


going on to the biographies: the list of 
50 LP's said to make up a basic collection 
of jazz records. Mr. Feather expressly 
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excludes “anthologies assembled by 
‘bootlegging’ and dubbing other com- 
panies’ products”, by which he means 
principally Frederic Ramsey's compend- 
ious Folkways series. I cannot go into all 
the questions involved in Mr. Ramsey's 
undertaking, but as Mr. Feather is not 
above taking composer credit for Welsh 
folk tunes, I cannot imagine it is scruples 
which force him to leave the Folkways 
anthology off his list. The results of this 
omission are illuminating: unlike the 
Folkways set, Mr. Feather’s basic collec- 
tion has in it no background material 
(piano rags, field hollers, spirituals, etc.) 
nor does it have, for example. any Mc 
Kinney, Moten, or Charlie Johnson. It 
does have an LP entitled “Hot versus 
Cool”, a session “supervised”, oddly 
enough. by one Leonard Feather. 

On the principal that true understand- 
ing of jazz—one of the advantages said 
to be gained by readers of The Encyclo- 
pedia——is to be found in learning that 
Lee Konitz spent a week in Scandinavia 
in 1951, or in addresses. some of which 
are already out of date. Mr. Feather 
has given considerably more than half of 
his encyclopedia over to musician's 
biographies. I must confess that I haven't 
even counted the 1.065 biographies, let 
alone read them all. but I have read 
enough to say that they are markedly 
uneven in style and content, that errors 
of omission (e.g. the definitive collection 
of Frank Melrose piano solos, 
Paramount 103. is not mentioned, al- 
though listing the LP records on which 
a musician is heard was set as one of the 
vrincivle tasks of the biographies), and 
that Mr. Feather’s ideas of what consti- 
tutes objectivity vary widely according to 
what the subiect is, sav. Jelly-Roll Morton 
or Duke Ellington. As to the boast that 
no vitally important name had to be 
omitted. observe that Lorenzo Tio. Jr 
who mav be said to have founded the 
New Orleans. which is to sav the jazz. 
clarinet school. is not anointed. You can 
find a biography of Vinnie Burke, but 
not of the excellent clarinettist Ray 
Burke: of Truck Parham. but not the 
imvortapt leader and pianist Tiny Par- 
ham; of! Joe Fingers Carr (geborer 
Lou Busch) but not of Leroy Carr; of 
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continued from page 35 

Teddy Hill but not of Alex Hill; of the 
late Larry Shields but not of his still ac- 
tive brother Harry. In vain you will look 
for the names of Al Wynn, Roy Palmer. 
Geechy Fields, Ike Rodgers; and speak- 
ing of Rodgers, neither are any others 
from the St. Louis group that included 
Henry Brown, Roosevelt Sykes, Alice 
Moore, and Mary and Edith Johnson 
mentioned. Missing too are Tut Soper, 
Cass Simpson, Volly de Faut, Bud Jacob- 
son, although Johnny Ray (but not, for 
what mysterious reasons, Frankie Laine) 
deserves a place in Mr. Feather’s pan- 
theon. It is perhaps indicative of the 
nature of the biographical section and 
indeed of the spirit which pervades the 
book as a whole that whereas Mr. 
Feather could find no room for the sen- 
sitive trumpet player Guy Kelly, he felt 
compelled to devote space to Peck Kelley 
the Abominable Snowman of jazz. 

If I seem to have laid undue emphasis 
on the negative aspects of The Encyclo- 
pedia—the attentive reader will have 
realized by now that it is hardly worthy 
of the name—it is only because it seems 
to me what the book merits. Nowhere 
is there any evidence of its having been 
compiled with the proper detachment nor 
with the necessary scholarship. Much 
of the book’s information is irrelevant. 
a good deal of what is of value is hard 
to find, and all too much of it is highly 
coloured by Mr. Feather’s prejudices. 
Surely, jazz deserves better than this. 


JEROME SHIPMAN. 


PLAY THAT MUSIC 
Edited by Sinclair Traill 
Faber and Faber 12/6 

(obtained from this office price 13/- 

post paid) 

In the past few years the interest in 
jazz has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Many more young people are 
buying records, reading jazz magazines 
and visiting Jazz Clubs than ever before. 
This book has been produced for those 
who want to play jazz rather than listen 
to it. The number of bands that have 
been formed all over the country is 
quite extraordinary. [Editor Sinclair 
Traill has chosen ten of the country’s 
leading musicians to write a chapter of 
helpful advice to the would be-jazzman 
They are: Kenny Baker and Humphrey 
Lyttelton on trumpet; Eric Delaney and 
Ben Edwards, drums; Malcolm Lockyer, 
piano; Ivor Mairants, guitar; George 
Chisholm, trombone; Bob Burns, tenor; 
Jack Collier, bass and Frank Reidy. 
clarinet. 

As one would expect, the writing varies 
in quality (perhaps not the most import- 
ant feature in a book of this kind) but 
nevertheless this book has much to offer 
that will be invaluable to the beginner. 
There are hints on everything from buy- 
ing a bass, to a list of chord symbols and 
how to improvise etc—all in all, a huge 
fund of knowledge. 

That there are also a number of con- 
tradictions is inevitable in such a work. 
For example Kenny Baker recommends 
that the beginner should go to the best 
available teacher which advice Humph. 
in a beautifully written chapter (the best 
thing in the book) is not so sure 
about. I feel I must quote from 


this delicious chapter. Here is Humph 
on choosing an_ instrument: “My 
own reasons for choosing the trumpet 
(instead of a cornet) are mainly non- 
musical. Standing six-foot three in my 
stockinged feet, and having something 
of the artist’s eye for proportions, I re- 
jected the cornet for much the same 
reason that I would reject a hat with a 
tiny brim—it just didn’t look right”. 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that this is a humorous book, for its 
aim is to improve the knowledge of the 
musician in the amateur band. I hope it 
will succeed in its object for, as anyone 
who has listened to some of our local 
groups can testify, there is often room 
for improvement. 

I feel 1 should make some mention of 
George Chisholm’s contribution on the 
trombone. He has set out to explain 
the art of playing jazz on the most diffi- 
cult instrument with admirable clarity, 
the musical examples he has given being 
most helpful. 

It is not possible to teach anyone how 
to become a good jazzman for if the 
spark isn’t there to begin with, then no 
amount of coaching by book or in 
person, will bring it out! Nevertheless, 
I think “Play That Music”, will be a 
useful addition to the young musician's 
library. Finally I would like to award 
the prize for the Year's Oddest State- 
ment to Malcolm Lockyer for the 
following: “I said earlier on that I con- 
sider Mel Powell one of the greatest 
technicians of all time—his nearest rival 
is probably Art Tatum’. It would appear 
from this that Art comes second to Mel 

-how very, very odd.” 


D. STEWART-BAXTER 





For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1951) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. 
Winin’ Boy Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3—post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
__ 25/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 2/- post free 
KING JOE OLIVER 
by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 
MA RAINEY 
Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 
BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
Fdited by HuGuES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy, Post Free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 
Louis Armstrong — Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 


RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
Vol. 14. No. 8. Now Ready. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3. 





— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements musi 

be prepaid and should arrive not 

later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 


Rate: 34. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


Photopen Corresnondence Club. Caters 
for amateur photographers and camera 
users everywhere in the world. Ideal for 
both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs 
Send s.a.e. and 5d stamps for full details 
to Photopen (Z), March Street, Burnley 
Lancs. 

106 TRADITIONAL 78s and LPs for 
sale. s.2.e. Freeman, 37, Greville Hall, 
London, N.W.6. Ring MAI 2560 or LAN 
2355. 


“85 TRADITIONAL 78’s and LP’s for 
sale. Several deletions, s.a.e. FREEMAN 
37, Greville Hall, London, N.W.6.”’ 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS all ages 
everywhere. Recommended since 1943 
Testimonials and details free—FRIENDLY 
FOLK ASSOCIATION, Upnorth St 
Brighton 


WANTED — Will purchase LAUREL 
AND HARDY — British Columbia 
DX370. Advise Price, Condition. J. HOL- 
LAND, 186 KENT STREET, BROOK- 
LYN, NEW YORK 


Gienn Miller Discography—Revised Edi- 
tion, 1956. Over 100 pages giving com- 
piete details every record on which Miller 
ever played with own and other bands 
including A. E. F. Band, 1925—1944. 
Complete, authoritative, up-to-date. Life 
story, notes, photographs. Limited 
printing! 10/6d (by post, 11/3d)— 
Honorary Secretary, Miller Society 3, 
Great Percy Street, W.C.1 


36 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 

FRIENDSHIPS — Pen, Personal, Life 
partners. Every district. All ages. Photo 
Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. Edna 
Hanson, Denton, Manchester. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
The Fabulous Phonograph. By Roland 
Gelatt. 22/- post free from HUDSON’S 
BOOKSHOP, Dept. B, 116, New Street 
Birmingham, 2 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ. 
By Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr. 
32/- post free from HUDSONS BOOK- 
SHOP, Dept. B, 116, New Street, 
Birmingham. 2. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W-12 


























Do you have trouble 
BALANCING YOUR BUDGET? 


No need to answer that — 


but details of our new 


Record Club 


will interest you. 


So write for details 


now 

















To: 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 














NEW RELEASES 


Long Playing 33, r.p.m. 


12 inch 
TEDDY BUCKNER AND HIS BAND 


12026 Sweet Georgia Brown; That's my _ home; 
Chimes blues; Tailgate ramble Tin roof 
blues; How you gonna keep them down on the 
farm; Bluin’ the blues; Chinatown my China 
town: Dear old Southland. 


SAMMY PRICE’S BLUESICIANS 
12027 Swingin’ Paris sivle; Blue berry; Louisiana 
lament; Janine boogie U.S.A. romp; Paris 
lament; Big mouth Steve from Baltimore; 
Swingin’ at Gaveau. 


THE QUINTET OF THE YEAR 
> 12031 Wee; Hot house: Night in Tunisia 
Salt Peanuts; All the things you are. 


Perdido; 


Extended Play 45 r.p.m. 


LAURINDO ALMEIDA QUARTET 
EPV 1141 Terra Seca; Atabaque 
Inquietasao. 


Acercate Mas; 


ALBERT NICHOLAS AND ORCHESTRA, Vol. | 


EPV 1142 Royal Garder blues; Blues for kicks l 
found a new baby: I ain't gonna give nobody 


none of this jelly roll 


SAMMY PRICE’S BLUESICIANS 


Big mouth Steve from Baltimore; Janine 
boogie —- Swingin’ at Gaveau. 


EPV: 1858 


78 r.p.m. 
10 inch 


ILLINOIS JACQUET AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


V 2387 Blow Illinois Blow Destination Moon. 


ROOSEVELT SYKES 


Fine and Brown Too hot to hold 


SIDNEY BECHET with 
CLAUDE LUTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


V 2391 Royal Garden blues Mon Homme 


Contemporary 
Long Playing 33; r.p.m. 


10 inch 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE ALL-STARS 


LDC 187 Swing Shift; Out of somewhere; Big Girl; Viva 
Zapata! No. 1 Mambo Los Feliz; Jazz 
invention; Love letters; Witch doctor. 


Extended Play 45 r.p.m. 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE ALL-STARS 


EPC 1174 
ENC 1175 


Four others 


Morgan Davis. 
Bernie’s time 


All the things you are. 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 
Extended Play 45 r.p.m 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


LPG 1170 Creole song; Blues for Jimmie Noone Get 
out of here; South. 
Panama; Under the bamboo tree 


love; Do what Ory say. 


ARMAND HUG’S RAGTIME PIANO 
EPG 1172 


EPG 1171 Careless 


Kansas City stomps; Good gravy rag 
Frog-i-more rag; The cosey rag. 


RAGTIME CLASSICS BY WALLY ROSE 


EPG 1173 Springtime; Euphonic sounds 


Top liner rag. 


78 r.p.m. 


10 inch 
KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


Original dixieland 


Harlem rag; 


GV 2399 Ory’s creole trombone 
one step. 

Weary blues Maple leaf rag. 
Do what Ory say Careless love. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
' 2402 Sobbin’ blues 


GV 2400 
GV 2401 


Just a stomp at twilight. 


BOB SCOBEY’S BAND 


Chicago Sailing down Chesapeake Bay. 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 


After you've gone A closer walk with thee. 
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